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CHAPTER IX. 


AT HYDE PARK CORNER. 


T is nearly four o’clock. Those gentlemen at Robinson’s, 
whose duties permit them to leave at that hour, are preparing 
for departure. Mr. Bailey draws carefully a white waistcoat 

@ from a black leather bag, and proceeds to don the same. 
Gently he coaxes the coral buttons through the stiff button-holes, so 
that the garment may not be creased. 

The unusual glory of his apparel attracts the attention of his fellow 
clerks, Mr. McCalmuck and Mr. Tayleour. 

These gentlemen are a little jealous of Bailey’s ability, so they 
salve their wounded vanity by deciding that he is socially their 
inferior. 

They exchange winks as they observe the waistcoat. 

“‘ Going to do the Park to-day, Bailey?” inquired Tayleour. ‘‘ We 
don’t often see you in the Row.” 

“No,” said Bailey. ‘I have no horse, and I don’t care about 
leaning over the railings to be splashed by the hoofs of other people’s 
cattle.” 

“Well, now,” said McCalmuck, “I had made up my mind when 
I saw that waistcoat, even without alluding to the buttons, that your 
motto for this afternoon would be ‘ Westward, Ho!’” 

“More likely ‘woa-ho!’ for I have promised to drive down 


Alderney’s drag, and a precious job it will be.” 
VoL. I., N. S. 1868. T 
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“ And who may Alderney be?” inquired Tayleour. 

“Why, you ought to know, who have the peerage at your fingers’ 
ends.” 

“The Duke of Alderney ?” 

“Gustavus Adolphus Augustus Lionel,” read Bailey from the 
Imperial Calendar, “Duke of Alderney, Marquis of Serk, Viscount 
Jethou, and a Baronet.” 

‘Messrs. Tayleour and McCalmuck exchanged glances of incredulity. 

But at this moment a groom, on whose buttons the sharp eye of 
Mr. Tayleour detected a ducal coronet, came round to Bailey’s desk, 
and said,— 

“The Duke is waiting, sir, and the horses are very fresh.” 

“Tell his grace I will be with him immediately,” said Bailey. 

Then finishing his costume by pulling on a blue frock coat with a 
velvet collar, a white hat, and white buckskin gloves, he nodded to 
Messrs. Tayleour and McCalmuck, perhaps a little condescendingly, 
and departed. 

A week had elapsed since the Sunday at Richmond. The Duke 
had been rather seedy the next day, possibly from the effects of the 
champagne, so the drive had been postponed until the Monday 
following. 

As they entered the Park they passed a brougham, from the window 
of which a little handkerchief was waved. Bailey was occupied with 
the horses, and did not see it. 

“Ts that the way you trifle with your ‘ house’s fortunes ?’” said the 
Duke. 

‘IT do not understand,” replied Bailey. 

“Why, Clara Merton was waving her handkerchief to you, and 
you would not see her. Never mind; don’t blush about it. We 
shall meet her again, I have no doubt.” 

“It is this infernal mare,” said Dick, lashing that animal in a most 
unfair manner. 

The , Duke’s prophecy was right. When they returned to Hyde 
Park Corner they were obliged to pull up by the cross current of 
carriages which was still setting in from Belgravia. Within a short 
distance they espied the brougham once more; and Dick had the 
honour of raising his hat to the fair actress. About two minutes 
afterwards a footman handed him a little twisted note, with a super- 
scription in pencil. | 

He read it, smiled, gave some verbal answer to the servant, which 
the Duke could not hear, and then placed the note in the pocket of 
the immaculate waistcoat. 
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“ A billet doux in the Park,” said the Duke, shrugging his shoulders 
with an affectation of horror. 

“ It is only an invitation to supper to-night,” replied Dick. 

“ Téte-a-téte ?” 

“Oh, no. To meet Smith and the Kelsons.” , 

It was a peculiarity of the Duke’s, that while he never cared to go 
anywhere when he was asked, he was always most anxious to make 
one of any party to which he had not been invited. 

“Do you know,” he said to Dick, “I have been longing to meet 
the Kelsons for an immense time. I am sure they must be great 
fun. ‘“ I wonder whether Miss Merton would mind you taking me with 
you ?” 

*‘T have no doubt she would be very glad ; but I will ask her, if 
you like.” 

“‘T wish you would, there’s a good fellow.” 

And accordingly Dick transferred the reins to the owner, and 
walked across to Miss Merton’s brougham. He could not help 
smiling as he saw Tayleour and McCalmuck leaning over the iden- 
tical railings he had anathematised in the morning. 

When Dick had preferred his request to Miss Clara, that young 
lady did not seem over-pleased. 

“ Bother the Duke,” she said ; “he is always pushing himself in 
where he is not wanted. We were just eight without him. You and 
I, and the Kelsons and Fanny Milford, Smith, Westsea, and Lord 
George. However,” she continued, “I do not wish to be rude. 
Pray, bring him. I shall always be happy to welcome any friend of 
yours.” And the last sentence was accompanied by an arrowy glance 
which pierced the snowy waistcoat, and left its barb in the organ 
which is occasionally found beneath that garment. 

The eyes of Messrs, Tayleour and McCalmuck were fixed on the 
brougham during this conversation. 

When Bailey withdrew his head from the window, their curiosity 
was gratified, for just as he was leaving Clara bent forward, and they 
heard her say,— 

“ Tell the Duke I shall not forgive him if he makes you late.” 

As Bailey took off his hat, and exchanged a parting bow and smile 
with the actress, it suddenly occurred to his fellow clerks that their 
previous estimate of their friend had not been perfectly accurate. 

“‘T always liked Bailey,” said McCalmuck. 

“‘ Deuced close, don’t you think ?” inquired Tayleour. 

One of Mr. Tayleour’s weaknesses was a fondness for dilating on 
his aristocratic connections. 

T2 
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The parties of his aunt, lady Snuffkins, were his favourite theme. 
That lady was the widow of Sir Thomas Snuffkins, who had been 
knighted for presenting an address to his late Majesty, King William 
IV., from the loyal inhabitants of Puddleborough. 

Mr. Tayleour had occasionally held out hopes to Bailey that on 
some future occasion he might obtain for him an invitation to one of 
those fashionable réwnions. He now remembered that when he had 
given a delicate hint of his magnanimous intention, Bailey “ did not 
seem to care about it.” At the time he had considered this to be 
merely obtuseness on the part of the young man, who was unable to 
appreciate the importance of the introduction. Now he began to 
fear that his overture had been scoffed at, and that while listening to 
his accounts of family magnificence, Bailey had been laughing in his 
sleeve. 


CHAPTER X. 
A CHARMING HOSTESS. 


“THERE is one thing I like about supper,” said Lord Westsea. 
“ Tt occurs at an hour when the duties of the day are really over. If 
you have done them, you can enjoy it with a good conscience ; if 
you have not, it is evidently too late to begin, so, as Smith would 
say, you may as well make yourself as happy as existing circumstances 
will permit.” 

“ Ever since Westsea made that one speech on the Game Laws,” 
said Smith, “he has been imagining that he is a man of business— 
the most frightful delusion the nineteenth century has witnessed.” 

“Yes,” said Lord George, “he is found rushing about the club 
library, opening volumes of Hansard and continually carrying a great 
bundle of papers under his arm. I know it is always the same bundle, 
because the outside ones are so dirty.” 

“You should not chaff him, Lord George ; he might make you his 
private secretary some day,” said Kelson. 

“Never mind me, Georgy,” replied Westsea; “you stick to 
Alderney, he is the rising man.” 

“ Mind, Alderney,” said Smith, “if they offer to make you Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, it will be a personal insult.” 

“ Why ?” inquired the Duke. 

“Because they say in the city they don’t want clever men for 
vChancellors of the Exchequer.” 

“‘R. said the other day Parings is the man for Chancellor ; Ae is 
not a clever man.” 
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“Don’t let Smith make you uncomfortable, Alderney,” said West- 
sea; “I don’t think they will offer it to you.” 

* A glass of wine with you, Bailey,” said Smith. “ Westsea, will 
you join us?” 

And when the bows had been duly exchanged, Lord Westsea said, 
** Allow me to compliment you on your skill as a charioteer, Mr. 
Bailey. I can assure you that your driving was the admiration of the 
ring.” 

“Let us hope you will never share the fate of Phaeton,” said 
Lord George. 

“Mr. Bailey was driving a drag when I saw him, not a phaeton,” 
said Fanny Milford, in the most perfect innocence. 

“The great princess of burlesque ought to be better up in her 
mythology,” said Clara Merton to Bailey, when the laugh had subsided. 

When they were sitting down to supper, Clara had said: “ You 
are the only stranger, Mr. Bailey, so you must sit by me, and then I 
shall see that you are properly taken care of.” 

Whereupon Lord George remarked : “I wish I were of a modest 
turn, then perhaps some one would look after me; but Alderney has 
monopolised all the bashfulness of the family.” 

“ Of which he gave a proof when he invited himself to supper,” 
whispered Clara. 

“Tt is very rude to whisper,” said Mr. Kelson. 

“* And ruder to notice it,” observed his better half, who was addicted 
to snapping him up. , 

Altogether the supper passed off most successfully. There was a 
great deal of pleasant personal dadinage. Everybody bore the jokes 
very well, and some laughed the most at those which told against 
themselves. 

When supper was over, the weather being hot, sherry cobblers 
were manufactured on a grand scale. 

“Of all the liquids I know, sherry cobbler is the most insinuating,” 
said Westsea. 

“It is very unkind of you to say so before the ladies have taken 
their second glass,” said Mrs. Kelson, passing her tumbler for some 
more ice as she spoke. 

“ These things were first introduced into England when I was at 
Christchurch,” said Smith ; “ I remember an uncle of mine, an arch- 
deacon, coming up to see me; it was just such weather as this ; 
after dinner, he took it, as if he had been brought up on it by hand. 
Next morning, we thanked him in the warmest manner for the comic 
song with which he had favoured us the evening before. He jumped 
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up as if he had been shot ; and I believe until this day he remains 
in a state of uncertainty as to whether he really did sing.” 

During the progress of supper, Bailey had been gradually petted 
by Miss Merton into an utter oblivion of all sublunary things. 

He lived in the light of her eyes alone. In his heaven of the 
hour those twin stars had taken the place of all other constellations. 

From his earliest boyhood he had been passionately fond of the 
theatre, and, like many boys whose home is in London, during the 
holidays he had been often taken there. His father liked the old 
five act comedies, and had inoculated his son with a taste for them 
which was not shared by many of his companions. There was scarcely 
a single part in which Clara Merton had appeared which Bailey did 
not know thoroughly ; and she was astonished to find that his know- 
ledge of that class of plays to which she especially devoted herself 
was more extensive than her own. 

“ IT wonder you have never tried Miss Dorrillon,” he said. 

“ Do you really think so,” she replied ; “ you must take: care what 
you say, for I have the highest opinion of your judgment, and you 
do not know what importance I attach to your advice. To show 
you that I am in earnest,” she continued, “I will put it to the test. 
Will you come and read with me to-morrow? Can you get away as 
early as three o’clock ?” 

If Bailey had known there was to be a run on the bank, it may be 
doubted whether he would have remained beyond that hour, to 
shovel out the sovereigns. 

It must not be supposed that, during her conversations with Bailey, 
Miss Merton neglected her other guests. A good actress almost 
always makes a good hostess. Ever and anon she would plunge into 
the mélée of wits, and break a lance fairly with Smith, Westsea, or 
Lord George ; then turning again to her young admirer, she would 
sigh a little sigh of relief, which seemed to say, “I have done my 
duty in the outer world, how glad I am to come home to you.” Nor 
did she ever lose the thread of their conversation—after each sally 
she returned to the same point she had left. 

As the evening wore on, with womanly kindness, and perhaps a 
little feminine vanity, she became anxious that Bailey should appear 
to greater advantage before her guests than he had done as yet, 
whilst devoted solely to the legitimate drama and its fair exponent. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” said the hostess, tapping the table with 
her fan, “ Mr. Bailey will do us the favour to sing one of his popular 
little ballads.” 

The gentleman thus distinguished seemed suddenly to wake up 





. 
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out of a sort of happy conversational dream. He was evidently 
surprised and nervous; and the glances which he saw exchanged 
between Mrs. Kelson and Fanny Milford did not tend to re-assure 
him. But when Clara Merton said, “Sing to me,” in that tone 
which never reached other ears than those for which it was intended, 
he forgot everybody else, and sang to her and her alone. 

Bailey sang remarkably well; and he did not forget the words of 
the fair hostess, “‘Sing to me.” There was quite an enthusiastic 
burst of applause when he had finished ; but the amateur vocalist 
only heard Clara Merton’s quiet commendations, only saw her tender 
look of interest. 

And long after the party had broken up Bailey was consuming the 
small hours in recalling Miss Merton’s pleasant words, and Miss 
Merton’s gracious smile. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE TWO OPERA BOXES, 


THE Ulysses Insurance Company continued to take up a great 
deal of St. Patrick Smith’s time during the month which followed his 


first introduction to Mr. Stanley. The elder gentleman had his other 
business to attend to, and was very glad to find a younger man who 
was ready to undertake the larger share of the work which had to 
be done, and who was able to do it well. There was a great deal 
of detail which Smith had to learn, and many points on which it was 
necessary that he should consult Mr. Stanley. He, therefore, availed 
himself pretty frequently of a general invitation which that gentleman 
had given him “to drop in to dinner whenever he liked, and talk 
things over.” 

A small amount of business conversation after dinner always had 
the effect of sending Mr. Stanley to sleep, and Mr. Smith to the ladies. 

A more intimate acquaintance with Ada Stanley did not tend to 
decrease the admiration which St. Patrick had felt for her at their 
first meeting. In the first place she was perfectly fresh—fresh in 
looks, in manner, in mind, in heart. It is difficult to imagine a 
greater charm in a woman than this to such a man as St. Patrick. 

She had read a great deal for so young a girl. All the most 
popular works of the day, of history, travel, or fiction, delivered by 
Mr. Mudie’s cart in its weekly rounds, had been carefully perused ; 
and she formed her own opinions upon them all ; sometimes right, 
more frequently wrong, but always original. 

As for St. Patrick, not even when acknowledged to be the life 
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up as if he had been shot ; and I believe until this day he remains 
in a state of uncertainty as to whether he really did sing.” 
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him. But when Clara Merton said, “Sing to me,” in that tone 
which never reached other ears than those for which it was intended, 
he forgot everybody else, and sang to her and her alone. 

Bailey sang remarkably well; and he did not forget the words of 
the fair hostess, “Sing to me.” There was quite an enthusiastic 
burst of applause when he had finished ; but the amateur vocalist 
only heard Clara Merton’s quiet commendations, only saw her tender 
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small hours in recalling Miss Merton’s pleasant words, and Miss 
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and soul of the most brilliant dinner-party of the season, had he 
appeared to greater advantage than in those long twilight conver- 
sations with Ada. 

She had never taken a fancy to any one whom she had met at the 
parties in Uttoxeter Square. Bailey was clever, but he was too near 
her own age, and she thought him conceited. He looked down 
upon her as some young men will look down upon girls whom they 
have known since they were in short frocks, and she returned the 
compliment. In their search for foreign flowers they miss the violet 
at their feet. 

St. Patrick paid that graceful deference to Miss Stanley’s opinions 
which all women like, but which is doubly sweet to the young who 
receive it for the first time. Even when he differed from her, she 
could feel that her views always had some weight with him. Then 
* again there was no subject they discussed on which he could not tell 
her something new. He had been over the ground described in 
many of her favourite books of travel, and would call up from his 
memory pictures which to Ada were graphic, vivid realities. 

She felt that she had found some one to whom she could look up, 
whilst at the same time he seemed to sympathise with her in every 
taste, and to understand her. ‘There are few things more pleasing 
to a woman than the idea that she is understood ; that is to say, that 
her character is interpreted as she wishes it should be. 

With a clever girl in an isolated position, isolated either in reality 
or in her own imagination, the wish to be appreciated is likely to 
absorb al. other feelings. Frequently, indeed, it is only an affec- 
tation and a pretence on the lips of the pseudo-sentimental, and 
when utterance is given to the complaint, it will generally be found 
to be groundless. But with some the desire is a reality, and it is 
not unnatural that it should be felt. In the present day every branch 
of literature is so easily accessible to any one who has the slightest taste 
for it, that one member of a family may become highly cultivated, 
whilst the knowledge of the remainder may be measured by a very 
humble standard. A girl who reads much is pretty sure to devote a 
fair portion of her time to poetry and fiction, studies which tend to 
develope all the latent romance in her character. 

But in Ada the vein did not crop out to the surface. The blue 
eyes were more often mischievous than dreamy. Brothers, and sisters, 
and friends, all agreed that she was “ capital fun.” But when in the 
balls of Uttoxeteria a young gentleman from the city, with pink shirt 
front, malachite studs, and massive chain, would, after a prolonged 
polka, proceed to touch on tenderer topics than the heat of the 
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room, and the peculiarity of Jones who persisted in wearing a velvet 
waistcoat, the attempt was never attended with success. Ada would 
not have objected to a little flirtation, if the gentleman could have 
performed his part well; she was prepared to act the shepherdess to 
an accomplished shepherd, but the actor cast for the part was not 
equal to his fortune. 

On one occasion—it was in the small conservatory at Mr. Bailey’s— 
she laughed so unconscionably at a remark having some reference to 
moonlight, that she made Robin Redbreast quite uncomfortable. He 
confided, afterwards, to Robin Redbreast Number Two, that Ada 
“was a jolly girl to dance with, but had no fine feeling.” 

We doubt whether Mr. St. Patrick Smith could have confirmed this - 
verdict ; but, possibly, astronomy was not Ada’s favourite science. 

She had been singing, one night, to St. Patrick some of Moore’s 
melodies, songs of which her father was very fond. Her voice was 
not very powerful, but she sang with a great deal of feeling, and you 
could distinguish the words also—a sensation for which some people 
have a foolish liking. 

Smith had never been able to get her to sing to him before ; for, to 
tell the exact truth, she was a little afraid of him at first. 

When he had praised the singing—not more than it deserved—the 
conversation turned upon the opera; Ada had never been there. 
Mr. Stanley had peculiar notions upon the subject. He liked the 
theatre, and made a point of taking all his family to the dress-circle 
three or four times in the year, carefully selecting a play which had 
been running for some nights. But the opera he considered an ex- 
pensive amusement, appropriate to the aristocracy alone; and neither 
his wife nor his daughters had ever been able to persuade him to 
take a box for them. 

When Smith had discovered the state of the case, he said 
directly,— 

“TI can always get you a box any night you would like to go. I 
must talk to your papa about it.” 

Any request Mr. Smith made, Mr. Stanley felt be could not very 
well refuse. 

He did not know very much about Smith, for he was not aware 
that he was a sleeping partner in the great house of Billing, Smith, 
and Billing ; but he had dined with him once at The Grange, meet- 
ing an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, a baronet, an eminent 
Queen’s counsel, and a celebrated burlesque writer. And, also, he 
felt that a man who behaved as Smith had done with reference to the 
“ Ulysses,” was not an acquaintance to be slighted. 
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It was arranged, therefore, that they should go, if possible, to the 
next representation of “ Don Giovanni.” 

When Smith stated that he could always get a box, he did not 
exaggerate ; for he had a box of his own and knew the manager so 
well, that he might count upon the favour of an additional box at 
any time. But he preferred obtaining the Stanleys’ box by paying for 
it ; a process which had the advantage of being simpler, and on this 
occasion more satisfactory to Mr. Smith. 

Smith’s own box, on the pit-tier, was a favourite place of réunion 
for his varied acquaintance. 

Whilst, therefore, he often placed it at the disposal of many of his 
friends, it was not exactly the place from which he wished Miss Ada 
Stanley to witness the performances for the first time. 

Reading the paper on Monday morning, he saw the opera they had 
selected advertised for the following Thursday. By that morning’s 
post he received a note from Mademoiselle Rosalie (whose engage- 
ment as premiere danseuse at the other house was to commence the 
following week), asking him for his box for that night. She was an 
old friend of Smith’s, and was anxious to witness the exploits of her 
new rival, Madame La Cicala. 

* Thomson,” said Smith, throwing the note over to his secretary, 
“write to Rosalie and tell her she can have my box for Thursday ; 
and go down this morning and get the best box you can, on the 
second tier, for the same night, and send it to Mrs. Stanley, No. 13, 
Uttoxeter Square, Islington.” 

Thomson was not a man who often made mistakes, ‘but it so 
happened that this morning he had to receive five hundred pounds 
on an outsider which he had backed to win a great handicap, at a 
hundred to one, before the weights were out. Under these circum- 
stances it was not unnatural that he should be a little excited. It 
is pleasant to know that you have won; but, in these days, your 
happiness can scarcely be said to be complete until you have 
received the money—not to say, cashed the cheque. With this 
sum in crisp bank notes in his pocket, Mr. Thomson went down to 
the opera-house. He obtained a remarkably good box on the second 
tier, according to orders; but he sent it to Mademoiselle Rosalie, 
instead of to Mrs. Stanley enclosing Smith’s own box to that matron 
in its place. - 

This exchange was not agreeable to either party. The danseuse 
was placed where, she said, ‘‘ there was only ranged people,” instead 
of being the centre of attraction to all the loungers in the stalls, 
which she would have formed in Smith’s box. 
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Mrs. Stanley and Miss Ada, on the other hand, were a great deal 
more stared at by those gentlemen than they liked. 

Smith was to have dined with them and escorted them, but at the 
last moment his groom galloped up with a hurried note of excuse ; 
he said, however, that he still hoped to join them in the house. 

A young cornet, a cousin of Smith’s, had had an attack of delirium 
tremens, The people of the house were horribly frightened, and had 
sent for Smith. Under the circumstances, he found it impossible to 
leave him. 

When Mrs. Stanley received his note, it was too late for her to get 
another escort. She was a tolerably strong-minded lady, and con- 
sidered herself quite capable of taking care both of herself and her. 
daughter ; so they went alone. 

They were surprised to find themselves located in a box large 
enough to hold a dozen, but they made themselves quite comfortable, 
and enjoyed the opera very much, 

Certainly Ada would have preferred having Smith by her side, if it had 
only been to talk about the performance between the acts. During those 
intervals the number of opera-glasses turned on their box was very 
great. They could not help remarking it. Ada would not have been 
pleased if she had known that she was mistaken for Mademoiselle 
Rosalie. This was the first appearance of that lady in London, and 
Smith had mentioned to one or two men that she would be in his 
box. Later in the evening there were several knocks at the door; 
when Mrs. Stanley opened it, gentlemen bowed, and asked for Mr. 
Smith. These were men who had just entered the house and come 
straight to his box. At the beginning of the last act arrived Smith 
himself. He was very angry when he saw the mistake that had been 
made, and the numerous glasses levelled at Ada; but it was too 
late to remedy it. He joined the ladies and made his apologies. 
Directly he showed himself his box was crowded with young men 
anxious to be presented to the great danseuse. He undeceived them, 
and introduced one or two of the most respectable to Mrs. Stanley 
and to Ada. The ladies could not help noticing that the gentlemen 
did not appear at their ease. 

Smith had never in his life experienced such a sense of relief as he 
felt when the curtain fell. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
MR. MIFFKINS PERFORMS “‘ AN UNPLEASANT DUTY.” 


Ir has been mentioned that Mr. Miffkins was a sporting man. He 
frequented a reading-room where, for the small sum of one penny, 
he had an opportunity of perusing all the sporting papers, and of 
comparing the vaticinations of their various prophets. 

He did not depend, however, on these sources alone for his infor- 
maticen, but when he could succeed in seeing that gentleman before 
a great race, he generally invested his half sovereign on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Robert Chivvers—more popularly known as “Chivvy 
Bob.” 

Five years before the date of which we write, “ Chivvy Bob” had 
been a clerk in the same house with Miffkins. The two clerks had 
gone to the Derby of that year together, they made up a sovereign 
between them, and backed the winner at twenty to one. 

They both determined to invest their winnings in speculating on 
the Oaks ; but they differed as to the animals that should carry their 
money. 

Miffkins went for the favourite, and lost his little all. 

Chivvers was again fortunate in “spotting” an outsider, and 
realised a hundred and sixty pounds. 

With this capital he commenced life asa betting man. Ostensibly 
he kept a small cigar shop, but his real business was to make a 
three hundred pound book on every race of any importance. 

His fortunes were of a varied character ; sometimes he rented a 
villa at Kilburn, and drove into town in a mail phaeton and pair. 
Like John Gilpin, he was careful not to take his equipage too near 
to his shop door, though it may be presumed that his anxiety to 
avoid display was caused by different reasons from those which 
influenced the worthy citizen. This was at a time when he was part 
owner of three race horses. 

After a bad week at Newmarket or Doncaster these splendours 
would all disappear, and he would live in the little parlour behind 
the shop, and dine on a plate of boiled beef sent in from the éating- 
house opposite, until fortune changed, and he “ skinned the lamb” 
once more. 

He had just won two thousand pounds on the same event which 
had caused Mr. Thomson to make the unfortunate mistake about 
the opera boxes. 

Whenever he was in luck, nothing gave him so great pleasure as 
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the exhibition of his magnificence and liberality to his old chum 
Miffkins. 

Happening to run across him as he was coming back from Bride 
Lane the day after the race, he said, “Come and dine with me at 
Verrey’s, and we'll go to the opera afterwards.” 

Thus it chanced that Mr. Miffkins and his host were located in 
two of the best stalls that money could obtain, the same night that 
Ada and her mother occupied Smith’s box. 

Chivvers was really very fond of the opera, and whenever he was in 
funds it was his favourite amusement. Between the acts he amused 
himself by pointing out to Miffkins the different celebrities who 
happened to be present. 

As he made the circuit of the house with his lorgnette, he said, “ I 
wonder who that pretty girl is in Pat Smith’s box?” giving that 
gentleman the sobriquet by which he was known to a certain class 
upon the turf. 

Following the direction in which Chivvers was looking, Miffkins 
also perceived the object of his admiration, and said immediately,— 

“ Why, that’s Ada Stanley, an old friend of mine.” 

Then, in answer to several inquiries which Chivvers made, he told 
him who Ada was, the position of her parents, and various other 
particulars about her. 

When Chivvers had heard all this, he said in reply,— 

“ Well, if she is a young lady as you say, she has no business in 
Pat Smith’s box.” 

“ Why not?” 

The peculiar position which St. Patrick Smith occupied, and the 
internal arrangements of Brompton Grange, combined with the fact 
of his not going into society, had caused a number of extraordinary 
stories to be circulated about him, of which very few had any founda- 
tion in fact. 

Some of the most discreditable of these Chivvers related in answer 
to Miffkins’ question. 

When Smith came into the house, Chivvers called Miffkins’ atten- 
tion to him. 

“There,” said he, “ if you want to see Pat Smith, now’s your time.” 

It had not occurred to Miffkins before that this might be the same 
Smith he had met at Bailey’s chambers, and at Mrs. Bailey’s house in 
Uttoxeter Square. 

When, therefore, he recognised him, he told Chivwvers the circum- 
stances under which Smith had first made Bailey’s acquaintance. 

Chivvers, on hearing his account, said, “I don’t know a downier 
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card than Pat Smith. You may depend upon it he’s after no good, 
sticking up to those people. If they are friends of yours, I think you 
ought to put them up to his little game.” 

Miffkins had the highest opinion of his friend’s sagacity ; at the 
same time, he was by no means deficient in self-conceit. Accordingly, 
when he turned the matter over in his mind during his walk to 
business the next morning, he came to the conclusion that it was his 
duty to wait upon Mr. Stanley and inform him of the state of affairs. 

He was not induced to take this step either by a disinterested 
sense of duty or solely by a desire of putting himself forward, but he 
disliked Smith who had snubbed him on both occasions when they 
met, and he had a sneaking penchant for Ada himself. 

Miffkins had met Mr. Stanley twice at the Bailey’s, and had been 
invited once to a party at his house. This acquaintance he con- 
sidered sufficient to justify his friendly intervention. So, sacrificing 
the hour allowed him for dinner on the altar of friendship, he was 
ushered into Mr. Stanley’s private room at ten minutes past one. 

“ Mr. Stanley,” he with an ugly attempt at solemnity said, “I 
have come to perform an unpleasant duty.” (To these words he 
endeavoured to give a tone of appropriate solemnity, imitating the 
gentleman who performs the heavy fathers at the City of London.) 

Mr. Stanley bowed. 

“ As one who has experienced your hospitality I feel bound to go 
through with it to the best of my ability.” (Here, unconsciously, he 
changed the tone of the heavy father for that of the persuasive villain.) 

Mr. Stanley waved his hand in a deprecatory manner. 

“ Happening to be at the opera last night, I saw Mrs. Stanley and 
Miss Ada in Mr. St. Patrick Smith’s box.” (As he brought out the 
word opera a sense of personal dignity overcame every other feeling, 
and he thrust his thumb into the arm-hole of his waistcoat with an 
air that defied competition.) 

“ Well, sir, and what then?” said Mr. Stanley. 

Miffkins, after explaining, in a stupid sort of way, that Mr. Smith 
was “not in society,” repeated the stories which he had heard from 
Chivvers. One of these was an old anecdote of the Marquis of 
H——, which some narrator, anxious to give it‘'a more modern 
point, had kindly transferred to Smith. 

“ Well, Mr. Miffkins,” said Mr. Stanley, when he had listened to 
it all, and detected the parentage of the H story. “I suppose 





I ought to say that I am much obliged to you ; but I scarcely know 
how to do it. You may depend upon it, however, that I shall inquire 
into the matter. Good morning.” 
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Mr. Stanley had some difficulty in arriving at a conclusion with 
regard to the information he had received. Part of it was evidently 
false, and the rest might have no better foundation ; but, on the other 
hand, the very fact that such stories were in circulation suggested 
that too intimate an acquaintance with Smith might not be of 
advantage to his family. 

At the same time he felt that he was under considerable obliga- 
tions to Smith, and, besides that, he could not help liking him. He 
therefore rejected the idea which had at first occurred to him, of 
making inquiries with regard to the foundation for the stories he had 
heard, and decided that he would go to Smith at once, and tell him 
plainly what had been said about the opera box. He felt sure that 
he should be able to judge from the manner in which Smith received © 
the communication what course he ought to take for the future with 
regard to the continuance of their private acquaintance. 

Calculating that he should probably find Smith at the Ulysses 
Office about that time, he set off there at once. 


( 70 be continued.) 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON CONTEMPORARY LANDSCAPE- 
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EPRESSED by the injustice of the Academy, land- 
T ae sich) Asia) SCape painting may almost be said to have taken refuge, 
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ij) for the moment, in the Water Colour Societies or Exhi- 
~ bitions. For those who delight in the representation of 
the simpler and more familiar aspects of nature—in the reproduction, 
without any distinct attempt at impressing the imagination, of that 
which delights us on our own coasts, by our own rivers, in the many 
picturesque nooks of our own richly varied island, or amid the wilder 
scenery of Scotland or Wales—while the Academy Exhibition does a 
little through such pictures as Vicat Cole’s, Leader’s, and Creswick’s, 
and others mentioned in my last article, there is no such pleasure to 
be found as in the rooms of the Water Colour Society and Institute and 
the Dudley Gallery, or such well-selected dealers’ exhibitions as those 
of Wallis and Cox, or McLean and Tooth, in the Haymarket. The 
Dudley Gallery has the advantage of non-connection with a society, 
and it is to be hoped will duly value and cling to this freedom, which 
has given us hitherto, and ought to continue to give us, exhibitions 
of more fresh and varied interest, though naturally showing a lower 
average of skill and less completeness of achievement within a defined 
range, than we find in the exhibitions of the older and more sharply 
limited societies. It is to be hoped that the Dudley Gallery Exhibition 
of cabinet works in oil, first attempted last winter, will be continued 
this year. Some such exhibition is much needed to replace that of 
the British Institution, and supplement that of the Academy. But it 
is the Dudley Gallery Exhibition of Water Colours which has brought 
prominently forward many new painters of distinguished merit. Among - 
them may be named, as conspicuous for various qualities, George 
Mawley, whose English landscapes breathe a sweet or solemn senti- 
ment, which lifts them beyond the level in which the subjects them- 
selves range ; Frank Walton, a painter of the same class of subjects, 
hardly less true, but not nearly so imaginative ; G. L. Hall, a very 
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powerful painter of the sea and sea-coast ; Arthur Severn, who has 
shown a commendable and rare sense of the grandeur of the subjects 
furnished to the painter by London and the Thames; A. Ditchfield, 
who composes both with intention and invention, and is a sweet and 
tender colourist ; H. and J. C. Moore, the former a vigorous painter 
of English landscape and sea, the latter of Italian landscape, dis- 
tinguished by its harmonious arrangement of line and sober dignity 
of colour ; Albert and Henry Goodwin, two young brothers, the one 
with a fine sentiment expressed chiefly in twilight and sunset effects, 
the other as marked in his power of representing wide expanses in 
grey, sombre, or showery weather ; Spencer Vincent, with much of 
the quality of G. Fripp, both in composition and colour; Herbert 
Herries, singularly refined as a colourist, and delicately true as a 
draughtsman ; Field Talfourd, simple, but impressive, whose power in 
landscape was unsuspected by the public till he exhibited his water- 
colour drawings ; and the Colemans, brother and sister, the former 
a clever imitator of Birket Foster’s, the lady still very young, but 
having shown more of the qualities which made Hunt's flowers, 
fruit, and still-life so precious, than any of his many followers. Most 
of these artists may be said to have first won public notice in the 
Dudley Gallery, though they all, doubtless, had their own circles of 
purchasers and appreciators. But this Gallery has given men already 
distinguished as oil painters—like Walter Field, F. Dillon and J. W. 
Oakes, Marks and G. Leslie—an opportunity of showing unexpected 
skill in water colours—a valuable opportunity, considering how sys- 
tematically the landscape painters among them have been snubbed 
by the Royal Academy—while it has introduced to other than a 
theatrical public our greatest living scenic artist, William Beverley, 
and proved him little less consummate a master of water colour, 
applied especially to marine subjects, than of distemper. Seldom, 
if ever, has a finer drawing of water and shipping been produced by 
any hand now living than W. Beverley’s large composition of a North- 
country fishing-smack getting under weigh, in the Dudley Gallery 
Exhibition of this year. As yet this artist has not given the public 
any opportunity of judging his power as an oil painter ; but in water 
colour he has established his right to take rank among the best of 
the many able artists bred in the scene-painter’s room, the nursery of 
so much various power, from Lambert, Barrett, and De Louther- 
bourg in the last century, to G. Chambers, D. Cox, Roberts, and 
Stanfield in our own time. It is a pity, in these days of small and 
literal landscape, that the art of the stage should be so evanescent. 
For there, in the “cloths” or “sets” of some pantomime opening 
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or extravaganza—which runs its short and merry life, and then is 
seen no more—is to be found some of the noblest and loveliest land- 
scape-work of our generation. And the best invention of this kind, 
since Stanfield painted at Drury Lane, we owe to William Beverley, 
whom it is not extravagant, I believe, to distinguish as the Turner of 
distemper. 

It would be ungracious and unreasonable to express dissatisfaction 
with such landscapes as are yearly produced for our delight by such 
painters as George Fripp, Edward Duncan, Samuel Palmer, Alfred 
Hunt, George Boyce, George Dodgson, Birket Foster, Thomas Danby, 
James Holland, Jackson, Newton, Naftel, Powell, and other mem- 
bers or Associates of the Old Water Colour Society; Hine and 
Mogford, Bennett, D’Egville, and E. Warren in the Institute ; and 
the contributors to the Dudley Gallery already enumerated. 

Considering how peculiarly landscape art, as we understand the 
word, is at once of modern and English growth,—for modern French 
landscape was budded on an English stock, and dates from the 
first exhibition in Paris of some large landscapes of Constable’s,—it is 
startling to find it at this moment left so completely in the cold shade 
in the distribution of Academic honours. But in spite of all the 
discouragement arising from the continued exclusion, for some 
thirty years past, of landscape painters from the Academy—an exclu- 
sion which unhappily tends strongly to perpetuate itself—and the un- 
fairness in the treatment of landscapes sent to Trafalgar Square for 
exhibition, resulting from this and other causes, there never were 
so many clever young painters, I believe, giving their very best 
energies to working from nature; never was landscape study so close 
and persevering in observation, so earnest, exact, and honest in repre- 
sentation ; never was such laborious training of hand and eye, as far 
as these can be educated by sheer out-door labour. But all this 
toil and study has not up to this moment given us one landscape 
painter who deserves to be called “ great,” as the epithet is applied 
to Turner, none even who can be classed with Gainsborough, Con- 
stable, old Crome, Calcott, old David Cox, Copley Fielding, in the 
finest examples of him, or De Wint. There is no man painting 
landscape at this moment who so carries away, stores up, re-casts 
the facts of nature, as to invest them with a new and grand or 
beautiful significance upon his paper or his canvas—none who 
deals with nature as at once her master and servant, never false 
to her truths, never forgetful of her conditions, but yet making these 
truths subservient to his purpose, and forcing these conditions to 
accommodate themselves to his conceptions—using nature’s hues, 
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forms, and phenomena to body forth his own meanings and moods, 
and subduing the spectator’s mind by aid of composition, colour, 
and chiaroscuro, as imperiously to his own will as he compels to his 
service the facts of the outward universe. Our landscape painters 
seem at this moment to be scholars, not masters of nature ; hardly 
even scholars whose service is ennobled by the hope of being one 
day masters. It is true, as I have said, that within a narrow 
range of subject, and at a humble level of aspiration, we may find 
almost perfect representation of nature, especially in her more tran- 
quil moods, reaching its utmost perfection in such drawings as T. 
Danby’s, A. Hunt's, G. Fripp’s, G. Boyce’s, and E. Duncan’s. But 
serenely beautiful as may be Danby’s Welsh lakes and valleys, A. . 
Hunt’s reaches of Thames, or G. Fripp’s Highland straths and deer- 
forests, or whatever the solemn sweetness of sentiment and colour 
with which Boyce invests even the unloveliest compositions, it is im- 
possible when we compare their work with that of the leading English 
landscape painters of the generation just passed away, not to feel 
that it ranges lower, looms smaller, and impresses us less altogether. 
What we now see seems to be art struggling with nature in her inter- 
minable details, and at a hopeless disadvantage, instead of art 
selecting and arranging the fruits of ripe and faithful study of nature 
in subordination to the pre-determined and well-weighed purpose of 
the artist. Ifwe go to any gallery including good examples of our 
earlier landscape, say the Water Colour Gallery at South Kensington, 
or the excellently selected one now open at the Leeds Exhibition, 
which I should earnestly recommend all lovers of fine art to visit, 
we shall find in the works of Girtin, Cozens, Robson, Glover, W. 
Turner, and Varley (taking examples of their earlier manner), Barrett, 
Copley Fielding, Prout,—in such drawings as the ‘“ Wrecked India- 
man,” now, if I remember right, at Leeds,—De Wint, and D. Cox, 
to say nothing for the moment of J. W. M. Turner, a largeness and 
breadth of style quite distinguishable from emptiness or scantiness of 
particulars—a gravity and solemnity of sentiment, a directness of 
purpose, and a combination of renunciation with selection of detail, 
which impress the mind with a sense of power never given by the 
more elaborately manipulated, more ambitiously coloured, more 
closely imitative, more strikingly clever and obviously effortful draw- 
ings of the present day. 

Before the former, what is uppermost in our minds is the énfention 
of the painter, not his sk//. We feel the sentiment of the subject, 
not the labour of conveying it. Before the latter, it is hardly possible 
to exclude the thought of the painter’s technical dexterity, of the 
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pains he has taken, of the profusion of work he has put into a small 
compass ; and in this profusion we can seldom find or follow the 
clue to his thought, and feel no sense of a sentiment embodied or an 
intention realised, other than that of faithfully representing the facts 
of the subject before him. 

Some critics, professional ones especially, are inclined to attribute 
much to misdirection of aim, to the attempt to give water-colour the 
effect of oil, and to reach this mistaken end by the use of body 
colour. There can be no question of the mischief to water-colour- 
art resulting from these technical mistakes, but the cause of the 
defect I am insisting upon lies deeper. 

Is it the inevitable result of the distraction of impressions result- 
ing from profusion of detail, or the consequence of the painter 
having, in a great measure, discarded selection, and abandoned the 
aim at expressing a sentiment, as being in the nature of an imper- 
tinence? Are we to accept the doctrine that the landscape painter’s 
true function is that of a faithful reflector only of the nature before 
him? It seems to me that both this danger in practice and this 
perversity in doctrine are at work, and that they play into each other. 
In the absence of a predetermined purpose, of any wish even to 
permit a mood or sentiment to guide the eye and hand in the inter- 
pretation of the subject before him, the painter has nothing to fall? 
back upon but detail, always infinite in amount, and infinitely difficult 
of consummate imitation. ‘The habit of making pictures on the spot, 
and direct from nature, has not only allowed the faculty of swiftly re- 
cording effects to become paralysed; it has tended to make the artist 
the bond-slave, instead of the taskmaster, of outward appearances, 
and has crippled at once the powers of composition and selection,— 
of arranging the materials of a picture with reference to the highest 
pleasure consistent with the kind of emotion specially in view, and 
deliberately sacrificing particular truths, in consideration of a more 
general truth meant to be kept uppermost. I cannot but feel that the 
very conception of landscape-painting has been undergoing a change in 
this direction. This is no doubt attributable to a great variety of causes, 
some more recondite and general, others more obvious and limited. 
Among the former are the aggregate influences operating in the 
direction of realism in all branches of art. Among the latter I would 
class photography, the revolt against the red-tapeism of art-schools 
which found expression in pre-Raphaelitism, and, still more potent, 
the influence of Mr. Ruskin’s writings, in their bearing on views both 
of nature and art. Ruskin, at once a passionate lover and an ardent, 
if fanciful, questioner of nature, seems—whatever he may have 
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written of a different import here and there—at the bottom of his 
heart hardly to reserve any other function for art than that of 
faithfully recording facts. Never, however, did any artist in words 
so assert as Ruskin that absolute authority over the facts of nature 
which I have claimed as the right of the landscape painter. He 
never describes a landscape but he makes it take the shifting colours 
of his sentiment. But his unequalled power as an interpreter of 
nature, his singular faculty of focussing his imagination, and his in- 
exhaustible fertility in discovering hidden analogies and meanings in 
outward things, have worked, together with other influences, to im- 
pose nature authoritatively upon the artist, and to annihilate, as it 
were, the painter’s imagination and individuality in the presence of. 
an outward world that seems so lovely in the glamour of Ruskin’s 
description, or so mysterious in the alembic of his analysis. Never, 
I believe, have the pencils of a generation been so guided by a pen 
as those of our younger painters were long, and probably still are, 
by that of Mr. Ruskin. This influence, I believe, can only be 
displaced by that of some painter who-is as great a master of form 
and colour as Ruskin of description; with not less insight than 
his into the facts of nature, and not less respect for her laws, but 
with a painter’s power of showing dy pictures that, strong and strange 
and beautiful as nature may be, the great painter’s art is still stronger, 
stranger, and more beautiful to human souls, and that the true 
master’s function is to make nature do Azs bidding and deliver Ais 
message. 

Of course the change I have noted in landscape—from generalisa- 
tion to detail, and from use of the artist’s mind as a mould to use of it 
as a mirror—did not come about without good and sufficient reasons, 
though, like most reactions, I believe it to have gone too far. There 
had grown up a slightness and slovenliness, the parody in second-rate 
practice of the breadth and generalisation of first-rate men. Even in 
landscape, truth had been partially lost sight of, in deference to con- 
ventional rules, but at the same time it must be protested that this 
perversion was least palpable in landscape. TZhat, in England at 
least, had never at even the darkest time been entirely crushed under 
the burden of conventionalisms, and crippled by the fetters of pre- 
scription, like figure painting. Whatever might be charged against 
Gainsborough or Constable, on the ground of ‘ blottesqueness,” of 
lack of discrimination in their forms of trunk or foliage, rock or cloud, 
there could be no charge sustained against them of deadness to nature, 
of defection from love of her. But while the young rebels of pre- 
Raphaelitism were figure painters to a man, Ruskin, their prophet, 
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was above all a student and lover of landscape, and had made his 
début in literature as a maintainer of the glories of the modern land- 
scape painters against the classicai worthies, whom he attacked with 
something of the indiscriminate fervour of a Puritan iconoclast, smit- 
ing down loveliness and deformity, ape and angel, alike. His direct 
influence was thus exerted mainly in the direction where it was least 
wanted, upon the young landscape painters, and it turned them all 
not only into close students, observers, and recorders of detail,— 
which, so far, was a good,—but made them forgetful, for the time, of 
the fact that study is but the road to mastery, and must be tested 
from time to time by trials of strength in other than student’s work ; 
that careful rendering of details is the means, not the end, of art ; 
and that mere practice in shaping the letters of the alphabet is 
useless, unless with an eye to their free use in forming words and 
embodying thoughts. This was not, of course, the fervid writer’s 
meaning or intention : it was the young, passionate, and half-educated 
art-student’s perversion of it. What Ruskin meant, and probably if 
his writings be carefully sifted, what he will be found to have ex- 
pressed, amounts to this, that all the student can do to develop 
what real artistic talent he may have had entrusted to him is to study 
nature ; that the development of the fruits of such study, in the shape 
of invention, will come in due course ; and that there can be no profit- 
able forcing of such fruits, But whatever the master’s meaning, the 
fact is, that while his influence has been paramount among young 
artists, we have produced no great landscape painter, however many 
excellent painters of studies for landscape ; and that all the men 
now living who take highest rank among English landscape painters, 
had attained that rank before Ruskin’s books appeared. It may be 
that all this is but natural, that we are in one of those periods of 
reaction, pause, and languor which will follow seasons of great pro- 
ductiveness, and that with Constable, Turner, D. Cox, De Wint, 
Copley Fielding, Prout, W. Hunt, and Stanfield, just passed away, 
it is no wonder if we should have fallen on a race of smaller artistic 
stature, or it may be that those of them destined to be giants have 
not yet come to their maturity. And certainly a generation that 
can already count such men as the best members of the Water 
Colour Societies and Exhibitions already enumerated, and among 
our oil painters old Linnell, W. Dawson, Anthony, as he has been, 
H. W. B. Davis, W. Davis of Liverpool, a man of rare gifts cruelly 
ill-appreciated, Mason, and Walker, has no reason to sit down and 
cry over its own sterility. Nevertheless, it seems to me time to be 
looking for more fruits than have yet been seen of the long-con- 
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tinued painstaking study of our younger landscape painters ; and I 
cannot but think that the growth of these fruits will be hastened by 
insisting more and more that the function of landscape art is the 
embodiment of aspects and effects of nature, answering to, and 
coloured by, moods of mind and _phases of sentiment, and expressing 
great dominant ideas of grandeur or beauty, by means of the storm 
or calm, the glory and terror, or the amenity and loveliness of the 
visible world. It is precisely the terror of tempest and the sweetness 
of calm, just what is most awful in the majesty of mountain or might 
of sea, most marvellous in the changing beauty of cloud-land, and 
the glamour of sunlight, that is most unattainable by direct out-door 
study and laborious painting after the fact. 

We should be looking, in a word, for results of the study of nature, 
not as carried on with the leisurely, mechanical, imitative toil, appro- 
priate to him who paints from a draped lay figure, but as employing 
the swift perception, guided by knowledge, that takes in through the 
eye and gives out by means of the hand the movement, play, and 
momentarily changing expression, of the living frame. 

Of late, it has seemed to me, that a perception of this need is 
growing up, and that some of our older painters, particularly G. Fripp, 
E. Duncan, and G. Dodgson, in the Old Water-Colour Society, and 
some painters of figures in landscape, particularly Poole, in oil, and 
Gilbert, in water colour, have never lost sight of it; while some of 
the younger members both of that and other associations, notably A. 
Hunt and Walker, in the Society, G. W. Hine in the Institute, G. 
Mawleyand A. Ditchfield in the Dudley Gallery Exhibition, Mason, and 
Walker in the Academy, and H. Wallis in a lovely though very simple 
landscape in the first Winter Exhibition of Oil Pictures in the Dudley 
Gallery—a flat heath, traversed by a river and backed by woods, with 
two female figures, one listening to the other’s reading of a letter, 
under a sky still flushed with sunset after the sun had set—are 
developing a power of composition and an aim at the expression of 
sentiment through nature which are of happy augury, and point to 
a new quickening of landscape art in its most impressive form. 


Tom TAYLOR. 





How, WHEN, AND WHERE TO 
BATHE. 


FONDNESS for cold water is one of the manias 

which foreigners in general like to fasten upon that 

anomalous creature, the Englishman. It is not that our 

continental neighbours do not use it: what they exclaim 
against is the abuse and absolute waste of the liquid element 
which, as they conceive, goes on in this country ; whilst we view 
with contempt, not unmixed with nausea, the quart of not over- 
clean water which suffices them for their “ matutinal ablutions,” 
and point with pride to the “tubful” which an English gentleman 
requires for his morning “ bath.” But here lies a difference. We 
are in danger of confounding, under the latter term, two distinct 
purposes in the use of water. The fact is, the Frenchman washes, 
the Englishman bathes. 

Now, as utility comes before ornament, and health before 
pleasure, we are bound to give the first consideration to the more 
simple, but most useful purpose to which water can be applied, viz., 
the cleansing of our bodies, or washing. Physiology points out that 
these two uses of water are quite distinct from each other. We wash 
in order to be clean, and to promote and sustain the healthy function 
of the skin ; we bathe in order to obtain the physiological effects of 
water, hot, cool, or cold, upon the system at large. And these 
effects vary again according to the time when the bath is taken, its 
temperature, and the condition of the body as to health or disease ; 
so that its effects vary from those of a powerful stimulant to all the 
vital energies, down through various stages to the greatest possible 
depression of the same forces. And if a raison d’étre of this article 
be required, we place it in the necessity for caution lest that love 
of bathing which has become universal amongst the better educated 
classes of this country, and the prevailing familiarity with its use in 
all kinds of ways, and in all conditions of the bodily health, may 
produce a recklessness with regard to its undoubtedly powerful 
operation, for good or for evil, upon the human frame, which its 
thoughtless devotees may live to deplore. 
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But first of washing. The man or woman who daily washes 
effectually has no absolute need of bathing, at least whilst in health. 
Let this be a consolation to those numerous persons, even amongst 
the respectable classes, who have not the time or means at command 
for the regular use of the bath with comfort and decency. Many 
others are deterred by weak health, or timidity of the effects of bath- 
ing. It is important, therefore, that all such should be enabled to 
estimate the value of the effects which may be obtained by a proper 
system of washing alone. And it may be stated generally, that if 
this be properly and regularly performed, bathing is reduced to a 
mere luxury, in health, or to a medicinal agent in the case of sick- 
ness. To be enabled then frequently, quickly, and effectually to 
cleanse the whole surface of our bodies from all impurities is to pos- 
sess one of the most powerful promoters of high health and cheerful 
enjoyment of life which the whole range of sanitary science presents 
to us. Moreover, personal cleanliness, grown by use into a habit, 
associates with it so many other excellences, that it may well take 
rank as a social virtue ; and so the old adage that “cleanliness is 
next to godliness ” may have had its origin in the feeling of moral 
elevation which accompanies and results from scrupulous bodily 
purity. Without it, the intercourse of refined society would be im- 
possible ; for its neglect not only indicates a want of proper self- 
respect, but a disregard of the feelings of others, which argues in the 
offender a low tone of the moral sense. All nations, as they advance 
in civilisation and refinement of manners, pay increasing attention to 
the purity of the person, which now becomes, in fact, “a religion of 
humanity,” far less questionable than that propounded by the great 
French Positive philosopher, and one quite as conducive to the 
moral elevation of the species. 

It does not come within our intention to lay down here rules for 
this complete system of ablution. Suffice it to say, that the hundreds 
of pores which open upon every one of the ¢wo thousand square 
inches of skin that cover an ordinary sized person, and act as 
sewers for the body, must have their mouths effectually washed out 
every day, so that all the solid and liquid matter which they have 
brought to the surface shall be effectually removed. Nothing less 
than a complete sponging of the whole surface of the body with 
water of a temperature varying according to the season of the year 
and the reactionary powers of the system, to be followed by all 
necessary friction for quickly recovering the warmth of the body, 
temporarily depressed by the process, will fulfil the required con- 
ditions. The nearer the approach be made to co/d water the better ; 
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and by cold water is meant, for this: purpose, water of the tempera- 
ture of the air in the dressing-room, 2.¢., from fifty-five to sixty-five 
degrees of Fahrenheit. If soft water be used, no soap is necessary ; 
indeed, for many skins its use defeats the purpose of bathing by 
irritating their delicate texture and inflaming the secreting follicles. 

Here we may mention that one whimsical modern writer, the 
author of the “Original,” has promulgated a theory worthy of 
Diogenes himself, in which he disputes the necessity for washing the 
skin at all. He asserts that this membrane possesses a self-cleansing 
power, and if left quite alone will throw out all impurities by means 
of what physiologists call the vis--tergo. Even if this were ever true, 
however, it would only be so in that primitive state of society in 
which few, if any, clothes were worn ; for the dust and fluff of our 
garments would soon choke up the delicate pores which, I have just 
said, act as so many minute sewers to the whole system. 

By the robust, especially amongst the more refined and leisured 
classes, this complete washing above mentioned is best performed in 
connection with the morning bath, of which we are now to say a few 
words. 

The one thing to be desired in all kinds of bathing is to procure a 
stimulant effect without too much excitement, or else a soothing one 
which shall not be followed by depression. 

The cold bath used on rising in the morning is intended to give a 
gentle stimulus to the system, somewhat enervated by the repose of 
the night. But because of that very enervation it should be taken 
with caution. Due allowance must be made for season and for the 
reactionary powers possessed by each individual. This morning 
bath should, therefore, in all cases be of short duration, to be followed 
by plentiful friction to secure the restoration of the circulation to the 
surface. The blood temporarily thrown in upon the vital organs 
must be solicited to return with all speed ; and the glow of red, even 
if it be like that of a boiled lobster, will be a welcome sight, as in- 
dicating that the reaction is already accomplished. If the whole 
body be immersed, //ree minutes will be long enough for every good 
purpose ; if for a longer time, it might be followed by too great 
depression. If nothing more severe than a sponging bath be used, 
the regulation “tub,” then from three to seven minutes may be re- 
quired in order to cleanse well the whole surface. 

Now it may be laid down as an axiom that there is no man, 
woman, or child, except the very invalid, who ought not to perform 
at least this modified kind of bathing every morning of the year. The 
temperature of the water and the duration of the process are the only 
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things which require to be modulated to the peculiarities of each 
person. Children and persons in delicate health may use water ten 
degrees higher than the temperature of the dressing-room ; that is, 
from sixty-five to eighty degrees ; and the immersion may be com- 
plete or partial, as in a sponging bath, according to the reactionary 
results. 

Ought this process ever to be repeated during the day? There is 
no necessity for it. But the comfort of a repetition, under certain 
circumstances, is unquestionable. After the heat and bustle of a 
summer’s day, how delightful it is to rush to the dressing-room and 
get a “ cold tub” before dressing for dinner! But if a bath be used, 
and not mere sponging, it should be a very rapid one, lest the powers. 
of the system, reduced by the fatigue of the day, should not re-act 
with sufficient energy. If there be much weariness, tepid water— 
say of ninety or ninety-two degrees—will be both safer and more 
agreeable, and may be longer indulged in. Again, after the severe 
exercise of the hunting- or shooting-field, or of boating, when the 
joints are stiffening and the body begins to feel chilly, how refreshing 
to get a tepid bath, or the warm foot-pail now supplied to the guests 
in every country house where “what's what” is both known and 
practised, and how one ‘enjoys one’s “slippers and a mild cigar” 
afterwards ! 

Many people ask if a cold bath taken on retiring to bed is 
injurious. We think it is. At all events, delicate persons, as those 
with weak hearts, should never take it, and the robust will be none 
the better for it. But here is the place to speak of the warm bath— 
the bath, that is, ranging from a temperature of ninety-six to a 
hundred degrees. The objects for which this bath is used are just 
the opposite of those which are sought to be accomplished by cold 
bathing. To allay pain, to soothe irritation, or to draw the blood 
from the inward parts towards the surface when we feel chilly, is the 
proper function of the warm bath. Here everything points to a 
sedative effect; and although at the commencement of the warm 
bath there may be a slight degree of excitement, it is quickly followed 
by a pleasing quietude and languor. The warm bath may therefore 
be taken at any period of the day, the later the better, after exercise, 
especially dancing, and whenever the system has been ynduly 
excited, and the prospect of sleep is uncertain. But warm bathing 
is only really of use to the healthy and robust after great fatigue, 
or strain or over-tension of the muscles. It will be found, however, 
a most soothing remedy for that dry and irritable conditon of the 
skin which annoys many people after a railway journey, and it is the 
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best counteractor of that irritability which most of us, even the best- 
tempered of mortals, suffer during the prevalence of easterly winds. 

The first symptoms of an approaching cold may be properly met 
by a rather hot warm-bath of from half an hour to an hour’s duration. 
In short, as a remedial agent to restore the balance of the circulation 
when disturbed, to open the pores of the skin, contracted by cold or 
illness, to soothe the irritability of any organ when over-worked, and 
last, but by no means least, to allay irritation of mind from whatever 
cause it may have arisen, the warm bath is one of the most efficient 
agents in the whole range of the doctor’s armamentarium. But most 
people fail to reap the full effects of the warm bath by not remaining 
sufficiently long immersed. From twenty to forty minutes is the 
usual time, whilst, to obtain the full soothing effects of warm water, 
from three-quarters of an hour to an hour and a half is requisite. Of 
course the temperature must not be allowed to fall, or a chilling 
effect will be produced, which will cause the whole process to fail in 
its object. Warm bathing should not be frequently repeated. By 
doing so we produce a sedative effect upon the system, which reduces 
the powers of re-action against cold. It is thought to be beneficial, 
however, to the aged, and persons of very feeble tone ; and thus it 
has been said by Hufeland and others, including the celebrated 
Italian centenarian, Louis Cornaro, to be inducive to longevity. 

The hot bath is still more seldom required than the warm bath. 
Its direct effect upon the healthy is to produce much excitement of 
the circulation, as well as of the nervous system, which is generally 
followed by a corresponding depression. A hot bath may be of any 
temperature from 98°, that of the blood, to 110°, beyond which water 
is sure to scald and inflame the skin. The proper occasion for a hot 
bath is after a cold, wet ride or drive, when the surface of the body 
has been chilled for a considerable time, and shivering is threatened. 
It should be of short duration, not longer than ten or fifteen minutes, 
and the person should go to bed immediately afterwards, with a 
view to promote perspiration. It is scarcely safe for the laity, as the 
doctors call the general public, to tamper with the hot bath under 
other circumstances than these, seeing that the immediate effect of 
the hot bath is to violently stimulate the circulation and excite the 
nervous system, which in some cases might have a dangerous 
tendency. The heart beats with tumultuous action, and the blood 
courses along the vessels with greatly increased rapidity, which, if 
long continued, may exhaust the power of the heart, and produce 
fainting or other symptoms of prostration. 
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SEA-BATHING: 


We must devote the small space that still remains to us to the 
subject of sea-bathing. This is the king of baths, the crowning point 
in the use of the limpid element ; by many considered as the only 
kind of bath worth speaking about. 

Sea-bathing is always intended to have the effect of stimulating the 
yital functions, of exciting them to increased action, of restoring their 
vigour after debilitating diseases, or bad habits of living. This is the 
effect of the sea-water. But that effect is enhanced by a number of 
other circumstances which accompany us on our seaside holiday ; as, ° 
for instance, the pure air and the direct solar light and heat which 
may be enjoyed in a greater degree at the seaside than elsewhere. 
Then, the season of the latter summer, and autumn, with its bright 
and stimulating atmosphere, the pleasure of the trip, the absence 
from business cares and anxieties, and, not the least, the presence of 
charming society, all conspire to make for the jaded, the weary, or 
the invalid a sojourn at the seaside a real restoration, a new creation 
of power, and with it comes a real rejuvenescence. The feelings of 
youth return with the constitution of that period ; and yellow-visaged 
old fogies of sixty, and matrons upon whose features the crow has 
dared to plant his foot, become once more boys and girls in their 
gambols, and, for a time at least—and alas! only for a time—ex- 
change the colour of the apricot for the bloom of the peach, and the 
wrinkles of threescore for the plumpness of eighteen. 

It has been our aim in the preceding remarks upon what may be 
called Aome-bathing, to lay down rules for the guidance principally of 
the young, the delicate, and the timid, including in one or other of these 
terms the fair sex, and those who have not been fairly initiated into 
the regular use of cold water. In what we now have to add respecting 
sea-bathing we shall keep in view the wants of the same classes of 
persons, leaving the robust of both sexes to follow their own inclina- 
tions in this matter, as, for all we can say, they undoubtedly will. 
Nevertheless, a word of advice to these. If they really wish to enjoy 
to the utmost the excitement of a fierce combat with old Neptune, 
let them eschew the well-frequented beach and the prying eyes of the 
curious and the prurient, and seek some lonely headland or quiet 
land-locked bay, where one plunge will carry them safely down 
among the fishes. Here the swimmer can strike out to sea without 
having his gambols observed through a score of telescopes, held, 
alas! by hands whose delicacy puts to shame that of their owners’ 
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thoughts. It is hard to say it, but the scenes on some of our fashion- 
able beaches, French and English, cannot fail to raise the question 
as to which zs the modest sex after all! But we forbear to scold, 
hoping for better things. 

The first thing to be done with regard to sea-bathing is to make 
choice of a suitable station. Now the choice of this is by no means 
so simple and easy a matter as some may think. The sea breezes by 
no means bear on their wings the same balmy influences in every 
payt of our coast. They are very different, for example, on the east 
coast of England and on the south—at Scarborough, Filey, and 
Cromer, and in the balmy coves of Devon and Cornwall. And, if 
we cross the channel, we find the same differences there. Boulogne 
and Dieppe are not warmer than our own Margate or Dover ; whereas, 
on the west coast of France, along the shores of the Bay of Biscay, 
there are bathing stations which almost rival the Italian shores, and 
even the famed Madeira itself, in softness. 

A great fallacy still pervades the public mind on the subject of 
heat. Heat and relaxation are supposed to go together. This 
notion is fostered by the result of ‘vopical heat, combined with ex- 
cessive moisture, upon the constitution of Europeans ; whereas, in 
our climates both constitutional and acquired debility are benefited 
by a warm, dry atmosphere, and increased by a cold moist one, such 
as prevails in the northern and western parts of these islands. All 
our best authorities insist upon a proper temperature at the bathing 
station; and for the best of all reasons, viz., that as the bather 
should pass most of his time out of doors, this can only be safely done 
where the climate is of a moderate character. We have generally 
found that when persons have returned from the sea-cost complaining 
that they have derived but little, if any, benefit from their sojourn, 
that the weather has been cold and chilly, or the station ill-chosen in 
respect of climate. 

The bathing station, then, should be chosen, first, with respect to 
the season of the year, and secondly, to the constitutional condition of 
the bather. The delicate and the invalid must avoid the cold, bleak, 
and humid shores of the northern part of this country, at least in 
spring and early summer, and seek the milder air of our southern 
coasts, or the still warmer stations on the south-west coast of France ; 
Hastings, St. Leonards, Bournemouth, the Isle of Wight, and so round 
to Weymouth, Sidmouth, and Torquay, and, later in the season, the 
Mumbles and Tenby, will afford an ample choice with only slightly 
varying degrees of warmth and shelter. These places have a mean 
annual temperature from one to two degrees above that of London ; 
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and yet, whilst in spring the balance is still more in favour of the 
coast, they have a summer temperature below that of more midland 
districts—the consequence of the cooling effect of the delicious 
breeze from off the sea which generally sets in towards evening. 

Moreover, our bathing station should stand on a dry and sandy 
beach, open to the full sea, and, above all, free from the proximity to 
the embouchure of any considerable river. How can we expect to find 
pure water in the estuary of a great river, where twice every day the 
tide rolls back the dark mass of mud, soil, and other impurities which 
the current has brought so far in the vain attempt to unload them 
into the sea! Old Ocean refuses to be polluted by the offscourings 
of the land, and leaves them on the beach to exhale into the atmo- 
sphere at every ebb of the tide. Yet there are places, and those of 
tolerable fashion, where, from this cause, there is neither pure sea 
water nor sea air to be met with! Persons who frequent such places 
need not wonder that they find so little stimulation and increasing 
energy result from their sojourn at the sea (?) side. It is only from 
water unpolluted, and from air undefiled by these noxious exhala- 
tions, that the full benefits from a visit to the coast can be expected 
to be felt. 

“Qh! but the iodine in the mud!” exclaim the apologists of these 
muddy beaches. ‘“ Everybody knows how stimulating and beneficial 
that is in numbers of cases.” But iodine has still, we believe, to be 
discovered in a free state, even in the real sea-breezes, and therefore 
it is too palpable an attempt upon our credulity to tell us of its exist- 
ence in the atmosphere over the muddy shores of rivers. Indeed, 
its only source is the decomposition of marine vegetation on the real 
sea-shore. 

But the robust and practised sea-bather will turn his steps 
northward, in search of a more bracing and invigorating climate. 
And he will be right. No people know so well the advantages, or 
luxuriate so much in the feelings which are to be experienced by 
breathing a cool, breezy, but dy atmosphere, as the English! Toa 
healthy person, merely debilitated by hard work or a short illness, to 
the young and tenderly reared, yet healthy, child, or rapidly growing 
youth, there is nothing so restorative as the air of our more bracing 
sea-bathing stations. It is good also for the more delicate after they 
have become initiated in sea-bathing at some of the milder places, 
to journey northwards to complete the season; and so, beginning 
with the south, go round to Aberystwith and the other places on the 
Welsh coast, finishing at Scarborough, or even still farther north. 
Before this can be done it may be necessary, in cases of great de- 
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bility, to take one or more seasons entirely at a mild southern station, 
and, as the constitution becomes invigorated, to exchange it for a 
more bracing one. 

After all, the choice of locality is a question of degree chiefly, and 
wherever there is any doubt as to the effect of the climate of any 
particular bathing station, a physician skilled in this special know- 
ledge should be consulted before starting for the coast. By making 
a good choice, and passing from one place to another, the weakly 
and delicate may often reap the benefit of sea-air and sea-bathing 
from May to October—a long season. 

What is the best time of day for taking a sea bath is a ques- 
tion often asked, but which can only be properly answered to each 
individual. The robust and practised bather will suit his conve- 
nience or his pleasure generally with impunity. But the novice 
should observe certain rules, until he finds he can do without them. 
The first in importance is, that the sea-water should not be too cold, 
or, if cold, his own person should be warm, at the time he plunges 
into the water. Now the water will be warmest when the tide has 
just come in, and especially if it be a sandy beach upon which the 
rays of a hot sun have been playing some hours. There is often a 
difference in this case of five or six degrees between high water and 
ebb tide. Hence it follows, that the forenoon, or about noon if the 
tide serve, is the best time. A bath before breakfast, or late in the 
evening, is only suitable or even safe for the robust, and those whose 
reaction is vigorous. The stomach should have been already forti- 
fied with breakfast, and for delicate persons a glass of wine is no bad 
preparation for the bath. Vever bathe on a full meal. It is of im- 
portance where children and weak persons are concerned, that they 
should have their dip during the flow, and not during the ebb of the 
tide ; not only because there are less impurities on the beach during 
the flow than the ebb tide, but because the force of the waves often 
overthrows them. But if overset during the flow of the tide, they are 
propelled towards the shore, and into shallow water; they accord- 
ingly find themselves in safety, and may laugh at the mishap. But 
if the same thing occurs when the sea is “going out,” they may be 
sucked back by a receding wave, and losing their footing, may get 
terribly frightened on finding themselves carried almost out of their 
depth. 

There are a few other directions usually given in works on bathing 
which appear trivial, but which to most bathers are of real import- 
ance. The old and hackneyed advice, handed down from the days of 
Currie, “never to go into the water when the surface of the body 
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feels chilly,” is as old as the days of Celsus, who gives a very prac- 
tical direction how to avoid this when a bath must be had on a cold 
day. ‘Rub the surface well all over before going down into the 
water, and until it is in a complete glow.” It is a great mistake to 
suppose that the shock will be more felt when the surface of the 
body is warm than when it is cold. The very opposite is the case, 
as those who have undergone the cold douche on coming out of the 
Turkish bath well know. 

The time for remaining in the water may vary according to the 
warmth, either of the water itself, or of the bather’s body. A mere 
dip and out again must suffice for the mere novice, and persons 
in delicate health, increasing the time a minute or two at each’ 
immersion, always taking care to use plentiful friction so as to induce 
the necessary reaction. From three to ten minutes will be proper for 
children and aged persons ; and even the robust will derive more 
real benefit from a bath of fifteen or twenty minutes than they will 
get by remaining in the water, as some do, for the greater part of an 
hour. There are two tests by which we may know if the sea-bathing 
agrees with the individual, and will be productive of real benefit. 
The first is, a feeling of elation which should succeed to the first 
shock of the water ; a desire to remain in and battle with the waves, 
the body feeling warmer as we proceed. But this, which forms the 
enjoyment of the robust and practised bather, is not often felt by the 
more delicate. It is sufficient for the latter if reaction or glow comes 
on whilst dressing (using plentiful dry friction to produce it), or at 
latest on taking a brisk walk on the beach afterwards. If reaction of 
this kind be persistently absent after two or three attempts, then 
bathing in the open sea should be given up, and exchanged for a 
warm or tepid salt-water bath at home, or at the baths usually found 
at seaside places. An increase in the appetite, with a desire for 
exertion, soon follow when bathing agrees ; although for the first few 
days there may be some degree of languor and inertia. Sea-bathing 
may generally be made to agree, however, by using some preparation 
for it before starting for the coast. For this purpose the surface 
should be well sponged every morning, or even twice a day, in the 
dressing-room, with quite cold water, to which may be added a few 
handfuls of Tidman’s sea salt. Should matters be even worse than 
those just mentioned, and blue skin with a tendency to collapse 
appear after the bath, the sufferer must be got into a hot bath as 
quickly as possible, and stimulants should be administered with plenty 
of warm clothing afterwards. 

Within what limits as to age is it safe or profitable to use cold sea- 
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bathing ? Our knowledge of the weak and easily-depressed circulation 
in the young, tells us that it is not safe as a rule for very young 
children. Under seven it must be used only with the precautions men- 
tioned above. Strong children, however, may be di/fed without danger. 
Again, the vigour of the circulation begins to abate in most people at 
or before fifty-five. The heart and great vessels are often at that age 
the seat of incipient changes, which although they may be unknown 
to and unfelt by the owner, will not allow him to bear any severe or 
unusual strain like that of a sudden plunge into the sea, without risk of 
danger. Such persons should at least proceed with caution; pre- 
paring for the sea in the manner above stated, going into the water 
gently, covering the head as quickly as possible, and remaining in 
only for a few minutes, If we may be allowed to quote what we have 
written in another place, we should say that it is young men and 
females who derive most benefit and pleasure from sea-bathing ; the 
former because their circulating powers are in their fullest vigour, 
and the latter because the body being partially covered, the shock of 
immersion is less severely felt, and because they commit fewer indis- 
cretions whilst in the water and afterwards than the other sex. 








WILLIAM STRANGE, M.D. 














OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 





Il—AS THEY ARE. 


ECONDARY education, embracing in that term all 
the wide realms of instruction that lie between the pri- - 
mary schools on the one hand, and the universities on 
ZA) the other, is at present supplied to the English public by 
three different kinds of schools. ‘There is the public grammar 
school, founded upon an endowment, and ruled by statutes more or 
less ancient ; there is the proprietory school, established by indivi- 
duals.for purposes other than those of personal profit ; and there is 
the private school, established as a business speculation by the 
master who conducts it. Each of these schools has its special 
characteristic. 

The public grammar school is, to some extent, a charitable insti- 
tution, giving an education gratuitous either in whole or in part. 
This enables it to be more independent than either of the other two 
classes of schools. As it gives something for nothing, it can itself 
fix the terms of giving. The master is, in great part, indepen- 
dent of the results of his teaching. He is appointed under the 
statutes of the school, and so long as he fulfils their conditions, 
he is safe in his position, no matter whether his mode of manage- 
ment prove satisfactory or unsatisfactory. He has no occasion 
to please parents, either in the character or the quality of his 
teaching ; and as a natural consequence the education given by 
grammar schools is less elastic and less energetic than that given 
by some other kinds of schools. The proprietory school is a 
school established by parents to secure to their sons the kind ot 
education that they desire should be provided for them. The 
proprietors are either dissatisfied with the curriculum or the society 
of the grammar schools, or there is no good grammar school in 
their neighbourhood ; and so they subscribe to provide a school 
to which they shall have the exclusive right to send their sons, and 
to decide collectively the kind of education that shall be given 


to them. The private schools, again, are schools established purely 
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and simply for the profit of the master, and they are used by people 
who either cannot send their children to grammar schools, or who 
desire them to obtain a different sort of education from that obtain- 
able there. The last-mentioned kind of school is obviously the 
most elastic. It exists purely in consequence of a demand, and it 
necessarily shapes itself to the nature of that demand. Whatever 
parents desire to be taught, is taught in those schools; sometimes 
well taught, oftener ill taught; but still professedly taught. Each 
of these different kinds of school has its advantages and its disad- 
vantages, which in the present condition of middle-class education 
it is important to weigh and compare. 

An exhaustive inquiry, made under the authority of a Royal com- 
mission, the results of which are being given to the public in a report 
of twenty stout volumes, shows us that all these kinds of schools put 
together do not supply to any reasonable extent the educational 
wants of the middle classes. The means of giving their children 
a good education has by no means been placed within the reach of 
all middle-class parents. In fact, if we compare the educational 
facilities of the middle classes with those possessed by the lower 
and upper classes, we shall find that they are the worst-off class in 
the community. The British or National schools give to the labour- 
ing classes very fair facilities for the acquisition of primary education, 
and the Universities supply to the upper classes magnificent means 
of acquiring a superior education. But for the classes who seek the 
standard of their education between these two extremes very few 
facilities exist. ‘There are schools of the three sorts we have spoken 
of—and there are good, bad, and indifferent schools in each of the 
three classes—but there is no system of schools to which a middle- 
class parent can commit his son, confident that in them he will 
acquire a sound secondary education, suitable to his opportunities. 
Each school, whether endowed, proprietory, or private, recognises its 
own standard only; and unless a parent can satisfy himself by par- 
ticular evidence that the character of the school is such as he 
desires, he is very likely to send his son to a school quite unsuited 
to his requirements. 

An inquiry into the character of the schools for secondary educa- 
tion in England discloses, moreover, far more that is unsatisfactory 
than that is satisfactory. The proprietory schools are generally good, 
but they are by their nature exclusive, and their advantages are con- 
fined to a favoured few. There is unfortunately but a small number 
of people among the middle classes of England who take sufficient 
interest in their children’s education to build proprietory colleges in 
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which to prosecute it; and in considering the educational question 
we may safely leave those proprietory establishments out of sight. 

The endowed grammar schools and the private schools are as a 
whole unsatisfactory. Some of the grammar schools are very good, 
and some of the private schools are equally excellent in their own 
way; but no one can rise from a perusal of the reports of the com- 
missioners without feeling that they, as a whole, fall very far short of 
the requirements of the age. It is very evident that much of this 
weakness arises from the want of due organization and regulation. 
There is at present no system, and no common standard. Each 
school is straggling along upon its own path, taking no account of 
other schools, paying no heed whatever to the common interests of ' 
education, but acting in every way as if it were the only school in 
the world. This want of co-operation causes an enormous waste of 
teaching and learning power. It obliges each school to provide for 
the wants of all classes of scholars, and each scholar to enter a 
curriculum which, as likely as not, is quite unsuited to his prospects. 
The only way in which this difficulty—and it is a most serious one 
—can be met is by creating a comprehensive educational system, 
under which schools can be classified according to the requirements 
of the people who use them. 

Such a classification can be most easily accomplished in the case 
of endowed schools. The fact that they are endowed gives the 
public a certain right to control them; for whatever the express 
instructions of particular founders may be, their most obvious inten- 
tion was to benefit the cause of secondary education. They left 
their money to promote education in the way best known to them 
in their time, and the fact that they did not provide for the require- 
ments of modern society is simply a proof that they could not foresee 
what was to occur in ages then far distant. Private schools stand 
upon a different footing. The keeping of a school is simply a 
business ; and as the State gives the master of a private school 
nothing, it would be unwise and unfair to subject him to subordi- 
nation or regulation against his will. At the same time, it is very 
possible that an educational system that shall at first only embrace 
the endowed schools, may be made so attractive that the private 
schools will voluntarily seek admission. Meanwhile, it is with the 
endowed schools that Parliament can alone act, and it is therefore 
with the present condition of those schools that we are now mainly 
concerned. 

There are in England and Wales nearly 3,000 endowed schools. 
Of these about 2,200 are simply village, or other primary schools 
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devoted to the education of the labouring classes ; 782 are “grammar 
schools” in the legal sense of the term; but it is a matter of fact that 
a very large proportion of this number of schools is devoted mainly 
to primary education. Their deeds describe them as “ grammar 
schools,” and probably a very few boys are instructed in the dead lan- 
guages ; but essentially they are elementary schools, and have no 
place in considerations affecting the question of secondary education. 
Let us see what relation the supply of endowed schools that really do 
give secondary education bears to the population requiring that sort 
of instruction, including in our consideration the whole of the 782 
grammar schools so far as they give instruction above the elementary. 
These 782 grammar schools enjoy a net income of 195,184/, together 
with 14,264/. in the form of exhibitions ; and they educate a total of 
36,874 scholars, of whom 9,279 are boarders and 27,595 are day 
scholars. To this number may be added 2,956 scholars receiving 
secondary education in the nine great public schools, and 12,000 who 
are being satisfactorily educated at proprietory schools ; and we get a 
total of something under 52,000 boys who in England and Wales 
receive their secondary education at public or proprietory schools. 
Now, Dr. Farr calculates that there are in England and Wales about 
255,000 boys of the age and social status to require secondary educa- 
tion ; so that we find over 200,000, or eighty per cent. of the whole 
number of boys for whose benefit these schools were established, are 
unable or unwilling to use them. These 200,000 boys are educated 
in private schools, whose character as a whole we know to be very 
unsatisfactory. 

This state of matters shows that the endowed grammar schools of 
England fail to supply what their founders meant to supply—that is, 
the means of obtaining secondary education to all and every one who 
seeks it. Less than twenty per cent. of the children requiring 
secondary instruction get it at the endowed schools, and the rest 
are forced to seek it in private schools that give no satisfactory 
guarantee of character, and are subject to no kind of inspection. 
This fact must have arisen either from the insufficient supply of 
public schools, or from the unsuitableness of the education given in 
them,—we shall probably find from both causes combined. The en- 
dowed schools start with so great an advantage over private schools, 
that only inability to find a convenient endowed school or unwilling- 
ness to accept its mode of instruction could induce a parent to use 
the private school. The first consideration must be the active one 
in a large number of cases, for the distribution of endowments 
leaves many important towns altogether without a public school. In 
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304 towns with more than~2,000" inhabitants. there’ are ~ endowed 
schools ; but in 228 towns of that size there is no such endowment, 
and in the majority of them the inhabitants have no choice but to 
use private schools. Other districts, again, are over-supplied with 
endowed schools, and the people do not value privileges that are so 
common. 

If we compare the condition of the public and private schools in 
many localities, we cannot avoid the conclusion that it is mainly want 
of confidence in the grammar schools that induces the parent to send 
his children to private schools. Under the very shadow of a rich 
endowment that is being spent in maintaining a half-empty school, 
private “‘academies” live and flourish. They live and flourish because 
the parent believes that he can obtain in them the sort of education 
he requires for his son. He may be greatly mistaken in his choice of 
subjects ; but he is the proper judge, and must be allowed to enforce 
his opinion. The want of organization is to a very great extent 
responsible for this popular distrust of grammar schools. That want 
of organization greatly limits the supply of the kind of education 
mostly in demand. Secondary education is divisible into three 
grades—the first in which the scholar pursues his education to the 
age of eighteen, the second in which education ends at sixteen, and 
the third in which it ends at fourteen. 

Now, nearly all the grammar schools aim at giving education of 
the highest grade. Their curricula are arranged on the expectation 
that boys will stay until they are eighteen, and go to the universi- 
ties afterwards ; and they consequently include Latin and Greek, 
and sometimes Hebrew. It is very well known that in a com- 
munity like ours only a very small proportion of our middle-class 
youth can continue their education up to the age of eighteen. The 
majority have to leave school to begin remunerative employment at 
a much earlier age, and if their school time is to be well spent it 
must be spent in passing through a curriculum specially constructed 
in accordance with their respective opportunities. ‘Thus, it is but little 
use for a boy who will have to go to shop or counting-house at four- 
teen years of age, to begin the study of Greek. He will never be able 
to pursue it to any real use, and he will consume time that ought to 
‘be employed in acquiring branches of education fairly within his 
opportunities, and that would be of use to him in his future career. 
Yet this is just what such a boy has to do if he goes to a grammar 
school. In the majority of such establishments the learned languages 
are the chief, and in some the only, business ; and no matter whether 
.a boy is to go to a shop at fourteen or to a university at eighteen years 
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of age, he is made to grind away at the Latin and Greek grammars 
to the exclusion of other studies. :-The results of such a school can 
easily be foreseen. If it can induce a few youths of good parts to 
stay long enough, it will make scholars of them ; but it will inevitably 
send away the great majority of its boys, who have to go to business 
early, in a lamentable state of ignorance. 

With a perversity that would seem very curious did we not see it to 
be a natural outgrowth of the ancient condition of these establish- 
ments, the classification of grammar schools such as there is, is in 
exact inversion to the classification of scholars. The poorer sort of 
people must always be the majority; yet the grammar schools arrange 
themselves just as if they expected the rich people to be the majority. 
There is an abundant supply of public boarding-schools for that small 
minority of people who can afford to continue the education of their 
sons till the age of eighteen. For the much larger number of people 
who can only afford to keep boys at school till sixteen years of age, 
the supply is much smaller ; and for the vast majority who have to 
take them away at fourteen, there is no provision of public boarding- 
schools whatever. This statement explains at once the prosperity of 
the very doubtful class of private boarding-schools established for the 
poorer sections of the middle classes. The grammar schools refuse 
to accept boys of this class, unless to give them the first instalment of 
a classical education that they can never finish, and they are compelled 
to seek such education as they can get at private schools. This 
tendency of grammar schools to carry out a curriculum that requires 
attendance to an advanced age, is a tendency that was purposely given 
to them by their respective founders. When these schools were 
established no one dreamt of popular education in the sense in which 
we now understand it. It was considered well to give an opportunity 
to particularly bright youths to acquire a superior education, but it 
was never intended that every boy of what we now call the middle 
classes should be systematically educated. The curricula of grammar 
schools were accordingly arranged for the use of those exceptional 
youths who might devote themselves to learning as a profession, and 
who would probably stay in the school until it was time to go to the 
university. The gulf that yawned between illiterate ignorance on 
the one hand, and heavy learning on the other, was not then, as now, 
bridged over by many degrees of education; and the only object a 
schoolmaster could have in taking a boy into a secondary school was 
to make a classical scholar of him. 

The condition of public day-schools is hardly more satisfactory 
than that of the boarding-schools. They are more numerous, but 
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they are living a very feeble life, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing description by the Schools Inquiry Commissioners :—“ Very many 
of them are in a languid state, unwilling to relinquish classics, un- 
able to give them full play, struggling feebly to accommodate them- 
selves to the discordant aims of the several parts of the community. 
And the circumstance in many cases that the school is bound to 
give a gratuitous or mainly gratuitous education, makes it merely a 
successful rival to the National school in point of attraction, and a 
most unsatisfactory substitute in point of quality. Those who wish 
for a better education, or for school companions of a higher social 
level, may be quite willing to pay for it, but they cannot get for money 
what they want. In at least two-thirds of the places named as towns. 
in the census there is no public school at all above the primary school, 
and in the remaining kind the school is often insufficient in size or in 
quality.” 

We have thus seen that the supply of schools adapted to the wants 
of the second and third grades of scholars is very scanty, even if the 
quality were good. The great majority of middle-class scholars can- 
not get what they want in the public schools. Only those who desire a 
lengthened cassical education can find what they seek in the endowed 
schools, for people who desire their sons to pass through a lengthened 
course of education in which science shall have the chief place—such 
an education as a candidate for admission to Woolwich would require, 
for instance—can hardly find a single public school to meet their 
wishes. The boys who can only stay at school until sixteen years 
of age can find very few schools with a curriculum fully adapted to 
them. Some few schools have attempted to meet this want, but the 
attempt is very crude and weak indeed. As for the numerical 
majority, the boys who can only stay till fourteen years of age, 
there is no better public means of education existing than the upper 
classes of a National British school, or of an endowed school of the 
same standard. 

It would be some consolation to know that the small fragment of 
an educational system that these great deductions leave to the middle 
classes, was good as far as it went. If a man is compelled to let his 
son spend all his school days in learning the grammars of dead lan- 
guages which he does not want, it would be at least gratifying in some 
degree to know that the teaching was good of its sort. But the Com- 
missioners do not allow us this consolation. They tell us that “the 
schools, whether public or private, which are thoroughly satisfactory 
are few in proportion to the need.” An inquiry into the results ob- 
tained by endowed grammar schools is exceedingly discouraging. Let 
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us take first the great aim and object of the higher class of grammar 
schools. That aim and object is to prepare youths for the univer- 
sities. ‘To that aim everything else is subordinated. Schools that 
might with great advantage to the districts in which they exist give 
education suitable to boys of the second and third educational grades 
(boys who stay only till fourteen and sixteen years of age respectively) 
adhere to a curriculum suited only for boys who mean to stay till 
eighteen, mainly for the sake of preparing for the universities. 
Their founders desired that the schools should prepare for the 
universities ; exhibitions have been founded in connection with 
them, to encourage preparation for the universities; and the only 
kind of emulation that exists between different grammar schools, 
has reference to the number of students sent to Oxford or Cambridge. 
Now, there are 166 endowed schools in England and Wales profess- 
edly sending boys to the universities. The nine great public schools 
and the Marlborough College send about half the total number of 
students ; 23 schools send an average of nineteen each, 47 have 
an average of five each, and the remaining 83 have only an average 
of 14 each in three years. If we strike off from this account, as we 
teasonably may, schools that are sending less than one scholar a 
year to the universities, we find that there are only between 80 and 
90 of all the endowed schools in England that are really preparing 
boys for the universities, and that less than half of these send as many 
as three students each every year. When we consider the extent to 
which the curricula of our 700 endowed grammar schools are governed 
by the wish to send boys to the universities, this result appears to be 
miserably inadequate to the sacrifice. The great majority of the 
scholars who use, or would like to use, these 700 schools, are forced 
into an unsuitable curriculum, or kept away altogether in order that 
80 or go schools may send a small number of students annually to 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

Judging by another test, that of the Oxford and Cambridge local 
examinations, it appears that the grammar schools are very far from 
being brilliantly successful. Not one in ten of all the endowed 
grammar schools have succeeded during the past three years in obtain- 
ing a first class in the lists of either university. This fact prepares us 
to find that the high standards professed by most of our grammar 
schools in classical learning are, in great part, delusive—that those 
schools do not in the majority of instances perform passably well the 
work which they insist upon making their speciality. The assistant 
commissioner who examined the schools of the West Riding says :— 
“On the whole, the classical learning prescribed by statute i the /arge 
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majority of grammar schools may be safely pronounced a delusive and 
unfruitful thing. It is given to very few in any form. It is not 
carried to any substantial issue in the case of five per cent. of the 
scholars. * * * It furnishes the pretext for the neglect of all other 
useful learning, and is the indirect means of keeping down the 
general level of education in almost every small town which is so 
unfortunate as to possess an endowment.” ‘The reports of the other 
assistant commissioners are very much to the same effect. The 
boys are kept so constantly grinding at their Latin and Greek gram- 
mars, that they have been taught nothing else, are unable to write 
from dictation a single English sentence, or to perform a simple sum in 
arithmetic ; and yet when they come to be examined in those clas- 
sical studies that have absorbed all their time, they are found to have 
little more than parrot knowledge acquired by constant reiteration. 

The causes of this unsatisfactory state of matters in our grammar 
schools are numerous, and yet are very easy of comprehension. The 
want of organization to which we have repeatedly alluded is the chiet 
of them. By all aiming to accomplish something that is possible and 
desirable only in the case of a few schools, they have failed to accom- 
plish that which is possible and desirable in the case of all. Each 
planted on its own independent endowment, and ruled by its own 
independent statutes, our grammar schools have neither been amen- 
able to public opinion nor to public authority, and, if they have 
gone to decay, they have only followed the natural course of all 
uncared-for things. Beautiful and fragrant flowers when left untended 
degenerate into rank and noisome weeds ; and our grammar school 
system, once so good, has fallen into its present state of decay simply 
because it has by its original constitution been deprived of that 
healthy control and stimulation which is required by all human institu- . 
tions. With a central power, authorised to apportion the work of each 
school according to its own capabilities and the wants of the district, 
and to control without destroying the authority of their governing 
bodies, the grammar-school system of England will yet become 
a most useful public institution. 

Besides the want of organization, several radical defects appear in 
the present constitution of these schools. The principal of these 
relate to the admission of scholars, the tenure of the office of head 
master, and the composition of the governing bodies. 

It was the intention of the founders to place the means of higher 
education within the reach of the poor, and in order that that inten- 
tion might not be frustrated they either ordained that the poor alone 
should be admitted free, or that no fees should be paid either by rich 
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or poor. In order to retain the benefit of their foundation for secondary 
education many of them established a preliminary examination, to 
ensure that the applicants had previously received the elements of 
education at a primary school. This latter salutary rule has been 
in many instances abandoned, and the result is that some grammar 
schools have sunk to the level even of infant schools. Thus it was 
found that in the “grammar school” at Butterwick the fifth class 
could not read, and the third and fourth classes were lisping in words 
of two syllables. At Brigg many of the boys had never heard of Europe 
or of the Thames. The rule as to gratuitous instruction has been 
partly adhered to and partly abandoned. In the cases where the 
receiving of fees was absolutely prohibited it could not be uniformly 
adhered to, for in not a few of them changes in the value of money 
had made the endowment so inadequate, that the only choice lay 
between exacting fees and shutting up the school. 

The decision of Lord Eldon in the Leeds case confined the gra- 
tuitous education in grammar schools to Latin and Greek, and enabled 
masters to charge fees for everything else ; but this mixed system 
has not been found to work well. The general result of the gra- 
tuitous system has been either that the trustees have provided a low 
class of education for all boys who choose to claim it, or that a 
system of selection has been established. Neither result has proved 
satisfactory. Of the schools that remain entirely gratuitous the Com- 
missioners say :—‘* The school becomes flooded with those who seek 
the merest rudiments of knowledge. They would have to pay some- 
thing—a trifle, it is true, but still something—at the national school, 
and they consider that they have a right to the grammar school. 
Claiming it as a right, and making no sacrifice for it, the parents are 
careless of their children’s attendance and careless of their conduct 
* * * The only result of the founder’s bounty is to give the parents 
an alms of a shilling or two a week, and to save the well-to-do resi- 
dents of the town or village their subscription to the elementary 
school.” ‘This indiscriminate admission deprives promising boys of 
the humbler classes of any real benefit they might get from it, for 
it rather lowers the school to their level than raises them to a 
higher. 

The system of admitting free scholars by selection is also liable to 
serious drawbacks. Such a selection is usually made by the governors, 
either collectively or individually. In the case of collective nomina- 
tions, some of the most serious evils of indiscriminate admission are 
repeated. The governors most frequently elect the poorest to enjoy 
the benefits of the foundation, and unless the poverty of the scholar 
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be accompanied by a capacity to avail himself of superior educational 
advantages, the endowment is in great part wasted. When the gover- 
nors nominate individually a whole host of objectionable considera- 
tions comes in. Personal favour, political interest, and many ele- 
ments entirely unconnected with education have a prominent part in 
the selection. Well-to-do people residing in the neighbourhood of 
richly endowed free schools come to rely upon these schools in a 
manner that is most unfavourable to the educational interests of their 
children. A parent with some little interest knows that he can get his 
son into the school sooner or later, and in the mean time he takes no 
trouble about his education, but quietly waits until the opening in the 
free school occurs. The result is that boys of advanced ages are con-: 
stantly being sent to these schools in a state of dense ignorance. 
An assistant commissioner saw a newly admitted boy of fourteen 
years of age examined by the head master to see what he was fit for. 
He spelt wrong “roung,” and did not know the name of any river in 
England, or of any English king but Charles I., or the capitals ot 
Scotland, Ireland, or France, or how much thirty pence made. And 
an instance fell under the notice of the same gentleman of a boy 
sixteen years of age, and the son of parents rich enough to keep a 
carriage, who could not even read or write. His parents, expecting 
that the school would ultimately teach him everything gratis, had let 
him run wild until the expected vacancy should occur. The only 
good system of selection of free scholars is by competition in the 
elementary schools. This has been successfully tried at Doncaster, 
and when we come to consider the proposals of the commissioners, 
we shall see that they recommend its general adoption in our grammar- 
school system. 

A most serious defect in our present system arises from the tenure 
upon which head masters hold their offices, and the manner in which 
they are paid. They generally hold them by a freehold tenure, at 
a fixed salary, and they are thus perfectly independent of success or 
failure. Old age, deafness, blindness, or laziness may interpose to 
prevent a due discharge of the duties of the office ; but there they 
remain in possession of house and salary until removed by death. 
Some curious instances occur in the reports of the assistant commis- 
sioners. At the school of Ottery St. Mary, the assistant commissioner 
found six pupils only. The boarders’ dining-room was occupied by 
two of the master’s carriages, the night study was a laundry, and the 
large dormitory a billiard-room. The head master of the Kington 
school was candid enough to tell the assistant commissioner that it 
was not worth his while to push the school, as with the endowment 
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(about 200/ a year,) and some other small source of income, he had 
enough to live upon without troubling to do so. At another school 
an assistant commissioner found /wo masters, with an endowment of 
400/. a year and a good house, teaching one scholar/ On the com- 
missioner asking the head master on what pension he would be willing 
to retire, he replied, “I don’t want to retire at all.” “But,” said the 
commissioner, “‘ you have only one scholar!” to which he promptly 
replied, ‘And I don’t want any more. Why should I? I am an old 
man. This is a good house and garden, and the place is better than 
acuracy. I will not retire if I can help it, and certainly not on less 
than the full salary. Why should I?” 

These gentlemen obviously regard their offices as existing for their 
own benefit only. In the Suffolk district there was found one master 
who did no work at all, but supported an-old age in the comfortable 
schoolhouse ; a second who was almost helpless from paralysis ; a 
third who declared himself to be past working; a fourth who was 
deaf, and three more who were not equal to their work by reason of 
declining strength. More than a fourth of the grammar schools of 
this county were suffering from the bodily infirmities of the masters. 
In striking contrast to this state of affairs is Mr. Fearon’s description 
of matters in the Scotch burgh schools. In Scotland the masters claim 
to hold their offices ad vitam aut culpam, but their emoluments are so 
arranged that it is not worth the while of an incompetent man to 
remain in office. 

The Scotch schoolmaster receives only a trifling salary, and derives 
the bulk of his income from the fees paid by his scholars. If he 
does not teach well and gain the confidence of parents his school will 
remain empty; and if his school remains empty, he has hardly the 
means of supporting life, Certain it is that in all Scotland there 
could not be found a schoolmaster with six scholars and two carriages, 
or one with a single scholar and a comfortable official income. The 
result is that the schools in Scotland are far ahead of English gram- 
mar schools in every essential respect. The teachers, having a direct 
pecuniary interest in success, exert themselves to succeed; and in 
cases where incompetent men have been appointed the system itself 
compels them to resign and seek more suitable employment. 

Mr. Fearon, who went down to Scotland to compare the two 
systems, has returned very deeply impressed with the advantages of 
the Scotch system of small salaries and payment in chief by fees. 
The contrast which he draws between the working of the two systems 
is exceedingly striking. Of the English grammar school he says :— 
“TI wish that I could picture to the Commissioners the interior of 
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such an English grammar school as I have often seen it both in town 
and country at about three o’clock p.m. The long room empty 
and vacant in the middle, with the massive and old-fashioned desks 
ranged round the walls. The three seats for the teachers carefully 
graduated in size; the largest and most imposing for the master 
at the top of the room ; the second at the bottom for the usher ; and 
at one side a smaller desk, inferior in comfort and dignity, for the 
occasional French master. The 30 boys divided nominally into six 
forms, of which the sixth contains two or three boys, boarders, who 
are reading ‘Greek Play,’ and one of whom is said to be preparing 
to try for an open scholarship at the university. The fifth form 
perhaps ‘vacant just at present,’ and the bulk of the scholars in- 
the lower forms classified according to their different degrees of pro- 
ficiency in Eutropius, Cesar, and Ovid. The master, well clothed 
and fed, lounging in his chair of state, hearing the sixth form, who 
sit or lean round him in every variety of posture that can indicate 
indifference or weariness. The usher, an ignorant, untrained drudge 
—to whom is committed the care of the boarders in their bed- 
rooms, and the instruction in those inferior subjects known as ‘the 
English branches,’ wearing the listless look of one who has known or 
been vainly hoping for better days. The whole scene one of sleepy, 
monotonous existence, resembling rather a gathering of the priests 
and worshippers of Morpheus than of the Muses.” 

Then he describes the “Class room of a Scotch burgh school, 
crowded with 60 or 100 boys and girls, all nearly of an age, seated 
in rows at desks or benches, but all placed in the order of merit, 
with their keen thoughtful faces turned towards the master, watching 
his every look and every gesture in the hope of winning a place in 
the class, and having good news to bring home to their parents at 
tea-time. The dux seated at the head of the class, wearing perhaps 
a medal, the object of envy and yet of pride to all his fellows; fully 
conscious both of the glory and insecurity of his position, and taught 
by the experience of many falls the danger of relaxing his efforts for 
one moment. In front of this eager, animated throng stands the 
master, gaunt, muscular, and time-worn, poorly clad, and plain in 
manner and speech, but with the dignity of a ruler in his gestures, 
and the fire of an enthusiast in his eye; never sitting down, but 
always standing in some commanding position before the class ; full 
of movement, vigour and energy ; so thoroughly versed in his author 
or his subject, that he seldom requires to look at the text-book which 
is open in his left hand, while in his right he holds the chalk or the 
pointer ever ready to illustrate from map or blackboard, or perhaps 
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flourishes the ancient ‘taws’ with which in former days he used to 
reduce disorderly newcomers to discipline and order. The whole 
scene is one of vigorous action and masterly force, forming the 
greatest possible contrast with the monotonous, unmethodical, ill- 
seconded working of the English teacher.” 

No one can doubt that a very great part of this difference of 
result is due to the difference between an invariable income depend- 
ing in no way on success, and one depending almost entirely upon 
success. 

Important changes are also called for in the condition of the 
governing bodies, but it will be more convenient to discuss these in 
the concluding paper of this series, in which we shall have to sketch 
the probable future of our grammar schools as shadowed forth in the 
comprehensive scheme recommended by the Commissioners. 

















VoL. I., N. S. 1868. 


HOME AGAIN! 


OME again! Spared the perils of years, 
Spared of rough seas and rougher lands, 
And I look in your eyes once, once again, 
Hear your voices, and grasp your hands! 





Not changed the least, least bit in the world ! 
Not aged a day, as it seems to me ! 

The same dear faces—the same dear home— 
All the same as it used to be! 


Ah! here is the garden! Here the limes, 
Still in their sunset green and gold, 

And the level lawn, with the pattern in’t 
Where the grass has been newly roll’d. 


And here come the rabbits, lumping along,— 
No! That’s never the same white doe, 

With the pinky lops and the munching mouth? 
Yet ’tis like her as snow to snow. 


And here’s Nep in his old heraldic style, 
Erect, chain-tightening all he can ; 
With Topsy, wagging that inch of tail,— 

What, you know me again, old man? 


The pond, where the lilies float and bloom! 
The gold fish in it, just the same, 

Too fat to stir in the cool,—yes, one 
Shoots and gleams, and goes out like flame! 


And yonder’s he tree with the giant’s face, 
Nose and chin against the blue ; 

And the two elm-branches here, with still 
Our famous swing between the two! 
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No change! Nay, it only seems last night 
That I return’d your fond “ Good-byes,” 

As I heard the rain drip from the eaves, 
And felt its moisture in my eyes. 


Only last night that you throng’d the porch, 
While I choked the words I couldn’t say, 

And poor little Jim’s white face peep’d out, 
Dimly seen while I stole away. 


Poor little Jim! In this happy ‘hour 
His wee, white face our hearts récall, 

And I miss a hand and a voice, and see 
The little crutch against the wall. 


So all life’s sunshine is fleck’d with shade, 
So all delight is touch’d with pain, 

So tears of sorrow and tears of joy 
Welcome the wanderer home again ! 


WILLIAM SAWYER. 














MUSIC IN VANITY FAIR. 
Part III. 


S far as amateur music is concerned, our Fair for 1868 
is at an end. Every fashionable booth is closed. 

Lady Mortgage’s afternoon receptions are over—the 
? ices all melted—the last cup of tea has been poured out 
and emptied. The drawing-rooms in which talkingand musiccontended 
with each other for supremacy until both were overcome by the heat, 
are now silent and deserted ; sober brown holland covers the luxurious 
couches on which beauty reposed awhile; the blinds are down, and 
the carpets, it is believed, are up. Spasmodic vocal music no longer 
comes through open windows, startling passengers along the streets ; 
lackeys no longer throng the doorsteps ; the amateur queens of song 
have migrated, and with them all Belgravia’ seems to have departed. 
The stately Diva of private life, whose ringing tones electrify all 
hearers, now seeks repose at some Rhenish Bade Anstalt, and goes 
through a water cure as arduous as any course of training. Itisa 
change certainly from the feasting, dancing, singing, and late hours 
of London, to rise with the lark, breakfast early, dine at one, and go 
to bed in reasonable time. Much good may the change do her, and 
may the ringing tones be stronger than ever next: season, when all 
who admire dramatic singing will rejoice to hear Abigaille’s “Ambita 
gloria” once again triumphantly proclaimed. The prima donna of 
the Grange is now inhaling her native highland air, and rambles 
joyously through the heather, caroling ‘‘the nightingale’s trill” to 
the utter confusion and shame of all other warbling bipeds there- 
abouts. 

Marguerite far away from Faust, Mephistopheles, and all their: 
works, hums her favourite valse after the fashion of a modern 
Undine, without the pianoforte accompaniment which she plays 
so cleverly, in the waters of Boulogne or Biarritz. Maddalena wends: 
her way slowly towards Rome to delight the painters who do her ho- 
mage. The quartetts and trios, to rehearse which necessitated so many 
pleasant meetings, occasionally marred by a difference of opinion, 


are now dispersed, and the sopranos, contraltos, tenors; and basses, 
Y2 
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distributed in various parts of the civilised world, sing their re 
spective solos independently and regardless of time or tune—a 
freedom they did not altogether renounce when in company with 
each other. 

How vigorously the maestro used to work to keep the ensemdée in 
order, and how vexed Maddalena appeared when any of the party 
had failed to keep the appointment for practice! She was always 
up to time—chronologically and musically exact—and treated the 
quartetts and trios so seriously as to make one fancy the whole duty 
of man and woman too were involved in their proper execution. 
They were well performed when her exhortations were obeyed, for 
her knowledge of music is extensive, and her appreciation of all Art 
invariably correct. The richly toned voice of the contralto brunette 
who joined in some of those morceaux d'ensemble—now sounding me- 
lodiously above all others—now blending deliciously with the rest— 
added greatly to their effect. The same fair singer took part in the 
operettas that were given early in the season, and exhibited much 
talent for the stage, declaiming every word as well as every note 
allotted to her with appropriate expression ; distinct articulation of 
the text is indeed one of the many favourable characteristics of her 
singing. In the operettas at Cromwell House a soprano who has 
attained distinction as a song writer under the assumed name of 
Marina, also appeared, and fairly divided the honours of the per 
formances with the contralto. Having a most sympathetic voice well 
under control, Marina played and sang her r6/es with great dramatic 
feeling and artistic skill. 

The musical performances that have been heard recently in the. 
London sa/ons, go far to upset the oft repeated aphorism that very 
good amateurs make bad artists. There are some ten or twelve 
of our female amateur musicians who by constant practice have ac- 
quired greater musical proficiency than many professors of the art 
possess. The vocal attainments of these accomplished ladies rival 
those of our most popular public singers. ‘They have pursued the 
study of music conscientiously, and mastered its difficulties accord- 
ingly. Their performances are as artistic as those of the recognised 
artist ; their position alone exempts them from criticism, but even 
judged by the highest standards of excellence they would pass 
successfully through the severe ordeal. More perfect vocalisation 
than that of the amateur soprano for whom Sullivan composed many 
of his songs, and Blumenthal his “ Pilgrim,” cannot be desired. 
There are others whose playing and singing are a delight to listen 
to, and whose musical efficiency establishes their claim to con- 
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sideration as true musicians, though they do not follow music as a 
profession. 

How difficult it is to draw the line between professional musicians 
and amateurs when the latter determine to excel in the art they 
love, is shown in the case of Miss Gabriel, the composer of so many 
admirable works. As a /fianiste, Miss Gabriel evinces extraordi- 
nary talent; as a composer of light melodious music, she has few 
equals. There is but one distinction to be made in such a case 
between those who adopt the art as a means of livelihood, and 
the fortunate dilettante who is independent of its pecuniary rewards, 
and that distinction is money; none other is admissible, for the 
superiority of talent and attainments is on the side of the non-pro- 
fessional. 

Although highly cultivated musical talent may be so often met with 
among the fair sex, first rate male amateur musicians are very rare. 
More time is necessary for the study of music than men are generally 
disposed to devote to it. No one can take it up after a certain time 
of life, treat it capriciously, and make a reputation even as an 
amateur composer or executant. To acquire any proficiency at all, 
requires hard work at some time or other. The possession of a 
tenor voice has led many erroneously to suppose that nothing more 
was wanting than to learn a few songs in order to make a fortune. 
Men amateurs who come before the public—emerging from their 
obscurity into the light of day—are not often successful, owing to 
the want of adequate preparation. 

Mario is one of the very few instances of an amateur having suc- 
ceeded as a professional singer, and, if he were asked, he would 
relate how laboriously he has had to study, to gain the position he 
now holds against all comers. His example has induced many to 
follow in his footsteps, but who, wanting his pluck, patience, and 
good luck, have fallen by the way, and had to repent them of their 
self-sufficiency. 

It was one of the many youthful hallucinations of a distinguished 
nobleman to believe he had a tenor voice of the same quality as 
Mario’s. He consulted all the singing masters of the town ; some 
encouraged the delusion, others, more honestly told the truth. At 
length .Stanzieri, a clever Neapolitan, arrived in London, bringing 
with him letters of warm recommendation from Rossini. He was at 
once retained, and made to pass judgment upon the voice. “ La Son- 
nambula” was the opera chosen for the trial, the tenor part being sung 
by the infatuated lord. On this occasion the high notes were taken 
with ease ; the scena “Tutto  sciolto” seemed ridiculously facile. 
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Stanzieri was hailed with delight ; he alone had enabled his noble 
pupil to sing properly ; the pupil was not aware that the cunning 
musician had transposed the songs a fourth lower, and that the tenor 
voice was no higher than it had ever been before. _ A trick very 
similar to this was wickedly played on an amateur who used to thrust 
himself before the public. He really had a splendid voice, without 
the slightest intellectual ability of using it.. His knowledge of music 
was so limited that he was, and may be still, unable to distinguish 
one chord from another. On an occasion when announced: to sing 
a song without accompaniment, he requested the conductor of the 
concert to give him the .key-note ; he did so,:and ‘struck a chord 
just a fifth higher than that in which the .song could be sung.. 
The tenor proceeded with his performance, but after singing a 
few bars found it impossible to go on. He turned round and 
discovered he was alone on the :platform, the conductor had 
vanished ; the singer followed him, and brought him back to play 
the accompaniment of the song, the effect.of which had .been so 
jeopardised. 

As solo singers, the men certainly are inferior to their gentle com- 
panions, but when trained to sing. in a body they make amends for 
their individual deficiencies by vocalising most harmoniously ; no- 
body of singers. can surpass the Moray Minstrels, for instance, in the 
perfection of their ensemb/e and complete subjection to the .con- 
ductor’s stick. It is:as soloists that the male amateurs fall short. 
There are, however, one or two exceptions, the most distinguished 
being a tenor: who. is in great request and has hard work during the 
season, having made singing a spécialdit#z. He sings well. His reper- 
toire seems limited, and it would be a pleasant change if he substi- 
tuted other songs for “My Queen” and “ Una :furtiva. lagrima,”” 
albeit the latter is one of the most impassioned love ditties ever 
thought of, which the former certainly is not. A baritone who took 
part in “ Box and Cox,” and sang Sullivan’s pretty music in that 
piece of extravagance with remarkable effect, is also an exception to- 
those male amateurs of the day who do so much to prove the truth 
of what the satirist has said of singing men. Music affords as:much 
scope: for the expression of manly feeling as any of the other arts. A 
tenor song need not be sung in so lackadaisical a manner as to bring 
ridicule upon ‘the manhood of the singer. Grimaces and a woful 
countenance are not necessary to the execution of a plaintive ballad. 
To look at some of the tenors or baritones of society when they are 
obliging their friends, you would suppose they were suffering the 
most unpleasant pains, and feel inclined to offer some :antidote to 
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relieve the agony they seem to endure. They frown, turn up their 
eyes, throw their heads back. Heavens! what contortions! Can it 
be that they are intended to give expression to passionate feelings of 
affection? If so, what an infliction such feelings must be on the 
unfortunate object who inspires them! Some amateurs with less 
expressive physiognomies, shout loudly and unintelligibly. They 
ignore the presence of people with delicate nerves, and care nothing 
about the meaning of the words which they should speak more 
plainly. What a noise they make, and how senseless it is! Never- 
theless, so great is the rage for singers in society, that any one who 
has the courage to stand up and open his mouth, will be listened to, 
no matter how or what he sings. It is to be regretted that so many, 
bad performances are tolerated, criticism silenced, and common 
sense outraged, by mistaken good nature. 

After the numerous concerts and musical performances of a London 
season, it.is worth while considering whether any innovation has 
been observable in the ever changing and constantly recurrent forms 
of musical expression.. The most recent innovator seems still to be 
Gounod, who, although he has not created a new school of composi- 
tion, has, nevertheless, written more really original music than any 
other composer whose works have become popular during the last 
few years. His love music is the most tender and impassioned ever 
conceived by any Frenchman ; his orchestral combinations are mas- 
terly, yet no especial character pervades his compositions, such as in 
those of Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and. others, whose styles 
denote distinctive epochs in the art, and enable the experienced hearer 
to.recognise the composer almost instinctively. Verdi’s forms are 
newer, and he has had more imitators than Gounod, but his music is 
too impetuous, too reckless, so to speak, to last. His genius is like 
a furious volcano exhausting itself in.a series of fierce eruptions, and 
leaving nothing but dead ashes to tell posterity of its having once 
existed. The true lights of all art burn forever. Since Mendelssohn, 
no composer has evinced the originality of genius he did. . His indi- 
viduality glows in every bar he wrote ; it has been imitated by scores 
of plagiarists, and more or less affects the whole school of modern 
compositions of any importance. His merit was sooner recognised 
than that of almost any other original thinker. There seemed to be a 
necessity for some new style, and -Mendelssohn was hailed as the 
musician who had supplied it. 

The disciples of the music of the future, the followers of Schumann 
and Wagner, have long struggled to bring about the popularity of 
their masters’ works ; but hitherto, as far as this country:is concerned, 
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without any encouraging result. It is now the future of those days 
when the portentous prophecies were made as to the change which 
was said to be then imminent. We are still where we were: no 
change has taken place in our tastes, excepting, perhaps, that we 
have learned to estimate music more correctly, and according to its 
intrinsic value. 

As history repeats itself, so does art. To descend to a lower order 
of comparison—in the making of any article of dress, we find that 
the designs come into, and go out of, fashion regularly during 
certain periods, the old ones returning into public favour as surely as 
the newer styles are set aside. Improvements in the manufacture are 
made, but the designs or patterns remain: so with music. We tire 
of novelty, and, in spite of ourselves, revert to the rococo for the sake 
as we believe, of the associations it brings with it as much as for its 
merit ; but, in doing so, we are obeying an immutable law of ethics, 
as applicable to art as to every other human attribute. In one 
respect, nevertheless, music is ever changing, and rarely recurrent ; 
and that is in the form of expressing the universal sentiment of love. 
Every age seems to have its especial musical phraseology for the 
expression of the tender passion. Take the love-songs of the last 
century, and mark how different they are frem those of our time. There 
are some in Clayton’s operas which, compared with those of Balfe, 
afford a most laughable contrast. Play Handel’s secular love-music 
against that of Mendelssohn or Gounod. Their inspirations intended 
to portray other sentiments are not so distinct, neither do we identify 
passionate love with the music of former times. It is almost impos- 
sible for modern ears to find any sentimental meaning in the songs 
and scenas of the florid school, according to which a tenor was sup- 
posed to convey the most touching thoughts to his prima donna in a 
series of runs and passages which take one’s breath away to contem- 
plate. Imperceptible though it be, love-songs are constantly under- 
going change. If Gounod can claim any right to the title of a musical 
innovator, it is by reason of his originality in this particular branch of 
composition. Otherwise, reflecting upon the music that has been 
produced during the last two or three years, I do not see that any 
very remarkable change in style has taken place during that time. 
Revivals are not, of course, to be taken into account; they only 
prove the general proposition that art repeats itself to be correct, and 
that all which is true and excellent must prevail, though it may for a 
period be obscured. 

Returning to our Fair, from which these sapient observations have 
led us astray, we find nearly all the high-priced places of amusement 
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closed: the delicacies of the season, being no longer in demand, 
have vanished. The advertising columns of the Zimes, devoted a 
few weeks ago to concerts and gay doings of all sorts, are now filled 
up, not inappropriately, with the announcements of when ships sail, 
and of other means of escaping from the stifling metropolis. Staple 
amusements, such as the theatres, keep open for the entertainment 
of country cousins ; and that most wonderful palace of all palaces,. 
the Crystal Palace, still issues its hydra-headed advertisements, telling 
all holiday-makers that now is the time it should be visited. It is, 
indeed, a marvellous institution, offering as it does facilities for the 
national receptions of heroes and royal princes,—a home for hairless 
horses, and wonders great and small,—a place for actors and actresses _ 
to go mad in ;—conducted upon the principles of high art, and so 
managed as to combine every popular attraction tempting to the 
multitude. It has done more to humanise the populace of London 
than all the mechanics’ institutes and systems of popular education 
could effect in halfa century. The gardens and works of art improve 
the minds of the most ignorant, and are the best of teachers, because 
the least intrusive ; while the habit of mixing in large crowds such as 
assemble almost weekly, with the common object of relaxation, has 
of itself a beneficial influence upon every pleasure-seeker. How 
London amused itself before the Crystal Palace was established 
will be a subject of interesting inquiry to future antiquarians; its 
opening is an epoch in the social history of the metropolis. How 
London would manage now without some such people’s palace is 
a theme upon which any political economist of the day might not 
unworthily dilate. 

As a permanent branch of the great International Exhibition 
scheme it is a more graceful monument to the memory of Prince 
Albert than “storied urn or animated bust,” shaped by the most 
skilful sculptor out of the most endurable material. 

It is now some years ago since I suggested to the directors of the 
Crystal Palace that concerts should be given in the centre transept. 
A band was then the only music allowed to disturb the high-art 
character of the building. The suggestion, after some hesitation, 
was carried out. Madame Alboni was engaged. Crowds flocked 
to hear the renowned contralto in such a novel locality, and the 
experiment was a success. 

More recently I advised the directors to erect a stage in the tran- 
sept, and to give representations by daylight of such operas as 
* Norma,” “ William Tell,” “ Mosé,” and other works in which large 
numbers of choristers and instrumentalists might be employed. I 
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consulted Grieve and Telbin as to the scenic arrangement, and plans 
were prepared by those artists showing how daylight might be made 
a substitute for gas, and the representations be more real and life- 
like than any theatrical display yet attempted. The masses of colour 
and grouping, the movements of the large bodies of choristers in the 
operas named, could be so managed as to be of great effect in such 
a space as the centre transept. 

The proposal was declined, and the more expensive undertaking 
of the Handel Festival entered upon instead. The partial success 
of the opera given during the past month on the occasion of Mr. 
Mapleson’s benefit, shows that the suggestion merited consideration, 
although the “Nozze di Figaro” is not in any way adapted to the 
locality either as regards music or action. The stage on which it 
was performed was ridiculously small in proportion to the locality. 
Operas on a large scale. by daylight in the transept have yet to be 
tried, and when tried, if judiciously done, will, I believe, prove suc- 
cessful. Another purpose for which that particular space when 
enclosed might be made available is, dancing—not necessarily such 
as is. associated with Mabille and Cremorne, but dancing parties 
under the patronage of royalty, and admission to which should be 
obtained by vouchers from some reliable committee. The directors 
need not despair of increasing their dividends as long as they 
have such attractions as operas by daylight and afternoon dancing 
parties in the centre transept to fall back upon. 

The Italian Opera concerts, once the chief feature of a Crystal 
Palace summer season, have this year been almost obscured by the 
innumerable fé/es that have been celebrated. The operas themselves 
have a powerful opponent in the Crystal Palace, and it is‘a question 
how far Mr, Gye and Mr. Mapleson do injury to their respective inte- 
rests by allowing their singers to appear at all at Sydenham. The 
opposition was not of so much consequence so long as the Palace 
was closed in the evening ; but now that it is kept open until late at 
night, and is at times a more favourite and fashionable resort than the 
operas, it must be an important: point for the managers of the latter 
to consider whether a Crystal Palace engagement be a sufficient 
set-off against the damage sustained by the artists being heard at 
lower prices than are charged at the theatres, and so often as to 
lessen their powers of attraction in their more legitimate sphere. 

Both houses are now closed. Covent Garden, fulfilling one of the pro- 
mises of its prospectus, produced, on the last night but one of the season, 
Auber’s “ Domino Noir.” It was hardly necessary, and the manager 
must have been forced to give it- by some inexorable subscribers. 
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The cast was not attractive, though efficient. Charming music though 
it be, the opera is not suited to Covent Garden. To be properly 
appreciated, it must be heard in a house not larger than the Opéra 
Comique, and in its native tongue. 

There are other works Mr. Gye might have produced with greater 
effect, but the repertoire of his theatre appears rich enough to avoid 
the imperative necessity for novelties. No theatre in Europe can 
boast of such a list of grand operas complete and ready to be given 
at.an hour’s notice. 

The last débutants at Covent Garden have not been fortunate as yet ; 
but the new tenor, Chelli, promises well. He possesses the means 
of becoming a good singer, if he has but common sense to make use 
of them. As an enthusiastic Englishman once said of Ireland, he © 
requires development. Mdlle. Lucca’s indisposition interfered con- 
siderably with the arrangements of the season, and was one of those 
unforeseen circumstances which ruffle the tranquillity of a manager’s 
career. Singers—to enable those who are in any way dependent on 
them—should be made of _india-rubber, or some such. material, free 
from the ills and caprices that flesh is heir to. Can nothing be done 
to improve the Covent Garden chorus? Mr. Costa must really look 
to his laurels, lest they be withered by the discordant noises he occa- 
sionally allows his old favourites to make. . It is to be regretted that 
performances, such as are given under his direction, should at any 
time be marred by carelessness. 

In the Drury Lane prospectus *‘ Gustavus ” was promised, and so 
was Wagner’s “ Lohengrin ””—neither have been given. Both were 
looked forward to with much interest. Why the first was not per- 
formed remains “a secret of the prison house.” The absence of the 
latter.is not so difficult to account for. It is terribly hard music to 
master, and may have been beyond the learning-power. of the 
Italians in so short a time. Wagner's “Flying Dutchman” is far 
more intelligible, and is, perhaps, the most melodious of all-his dra- 
matic werks. It would be easier to “ mount,” and far more likely to 
please the public.ear than “Lohengrin,” the story of which -is as. 
mystified as the music of the future to which it is set. 

For the last six weeks both Italian Operas had to contend with 
an unexpected antagonist. at the St. James’s Theatre. 

Madame Schneider has been, ‘financially, the success of the 
season. The St. James’s Theatre was crowded nightly; the pit, 
converted into .stalls, had all the appearance ofa social assem- 
blage in high life, where the reigning authorities of fashion gathered 
together to enjoy the raciness of the French stage. It was a:matter 
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of complaint that ‘‘ La Grande Duchesse” was shorn of its piquancy 
in its transplantation from foreign soil—a complaint made in all the 
bitterness of disappointment by those who went to the theatre hoping 
to hear some eux de mots which should tickle their fancy but make 
them blush, and to see a dance which might oblige them to peep at it 
from behind their fans. “La Belle Héléne” was, consequently, given in 
its integrity, and proved too highly flavoured with Parisian salt to be 
relished by English palates. Its shamelessness was so barefaced, not 
to use any harsher term, that society was shocked; and, after a few 
representations, ‘‘ La Belle Hélene” was withdrawn, and the more 
modest “ Duchesse”” announced again instead. A loss was thereby 
sustained in the disappearance from the scene of the incomparable 
Ravel, who was included in the “ Héléne” cast. Madame Schneider 
is the very incarnation of Offenbach’s music. She is sentimental, nay, 
even tragic at times; but as often as she exhibits real dramatic 
energy, she pulls up suddenly and seems to apologise to the audience 
for the ebullition; she must turn all sentiment into ridicule. So it 
is with Offenbach. No sooner does he express any deep feeling in 
his music than he appears to regret having done so, and returns to 
the gay and frivolous style which is so peculiarly his own. The 
operas were well performed. A better seconda donna would have 
been desirable, the other ré/es were satisfactorily filled. 

One whose name is inseparably associated with music, and 
who is— 





** Loved in every home in England 
As a friend long known and trusted— 
As a kind familiar spirit, 
Ever faithful—ever present,” 


has come across “the fathomless Atlantic” on a voyage de luxe in 
Europe. To Longfellow, who is, probably, the most popular poet of 
the age, a public reception might have been given, or at any rate 
some especial notice taken of his presence among us. By those who 
have the pleasure of knowing him personally, he has, as a matter of 
course, been warmly received. A fellow countryman, an American, 
Bierstadt, the painter, did that which should have been done by 
some one of our public men. He gave a banquet to Longfellow and 
invited some hundred friends to meet him. The feast took place at 
the Langham Hotel. Statesmen, naval and military men, painters, 
and a few literary celebrities, were among the invited guests. It was 
stipulated by the poet that no speeches should be made after dinner, 
and the old English custom seemed at one time likely to be 
done away with on the occasion. However, late in the evening, as 
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Mr. Gladstone was leaving the room, Mr. S. C. Hall, the author (shirt- 
collar Hall as Douglas Jerrold used to call him, from his initials and 
a peculiarity of dress,) rose from his seat and requested the eloquent 
senator to propose Longfellow’s health. Mr. Gladstone hesitated 
some time, trying to avoid breaking through the stipulation made by 
Longfellow, but the outcry for a speech was too unanimous to be 
disregarded. Returning to the table, Mr. Gladstone said he felt 
bound to say something in consequence of the glorious past 
which the two countries—England and the United States—pos- 
sessed in common. It became them to break through even the 
restrictions which the authority of their respected guest had im- 
posed upon them, and to give vent to those enthusiastic feelings . 
which one and all entertained on that interesting occasion. It 
was impossible to sit at the social board with a man of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s world-wide fame without offering him some tribute of admira- 
tion. Let them, therefore, simply but cordially assure him that they 
were conscious of the great honour which they did themselves in re- 
ceiving this great poet among them. There was no class of persons 
less able to do justice to an event of that kind than those whose 
career destined them to tread the toilsome and dusty road of politics, 
and who were therefore too little sensible of the influences which 
were brought to bear upon mankind in general by the priest of the 
muses. But, at the same time, they were not so wholly dead to the 
sentiments which were naturally awakened on an occasion of that 
kind as not to be glad to render the tribute of hearty admiration 
to one whom they must regard not only as a poet, but as an Ame- 
rican citizen. They rejoiced to recognise in Mr. Longfellow one of 
the distinguished brotherhood of letters, whom they all delighted to 
honour, and in whose writings they felt an especial interest whenever 
any international event occurred to bring together representatives of 
the literature of England and the United States. Mr. Gladstone 
concluded by calling upon all to drink most heartily and cordially 
to the health, happiness, and fame of Professor Longfellow. Mr. 
Longfellow acknowledged the compliment with great brevity, expres- 
sing his hearty thanks for the generous welcome which had been 
accorded to him. The Duke of Argyll, in response to a general call, 
proposed the healths of Admiral Farragut, of the United States’ 
navy, and Sir Hope Grant, of the British army. 

Mr. Chaplin Henry, accompanied by Mr. Hatton, sang “The 
Village Blacksmith,” the words of which are by Longfellow, and the 
company separated. A very interesting souvenir of the banquet was 
presented by Bierstadt to the poet, in the shape of an original oil- 
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colour sketch, illustrating the departure of Hiawatha “on his long 
and distant journey :”— 


** And the evening sun descending, 
Set the clouds on fire with redness, 
Burned the broad sky, like a prairie, 
Left upon the level water 
One long track and trail of splendour, 
Down whose stream as down a river, 
Westward, westward, Hiawatha 
Sailed into the fiery sunset, 
Sailed into the purple vapours, 
Sailed into the dusk of evening.” 


These. lines were affixed to the bill of fare, which was placed at 
the back of the picture. Such marks of attention from one man ot 
genius to another, prove that worldly success has not blunted the 
feelings of sympathy which should always exist between them. 

No poet has been more freely used by English composers than 
Longfellow. His hearty Saxon English words seem better adapted 
for music than those of any other writer. The fact of his name 
having become. so familiar. in this country is mainly owing: to the 
numerous settings of his shorter poems. It must cause. him no little 
surprise to see, if he ever does see them, the different versions that 
have appeared of some of his most popular stanzas, His books 
have been mines of wealth to our musicsellers and booksellers, and 
a source of delight to every lover of English literature. 

The latter reflection may afford the poet sincere pleasure, but the 
former, unless he be of a most philanthropic turn of mind, must 
bring. with. it some regret that the international copyright laws 
between England and America should still be in such an unsatisfac- 
tory state. 

WALTER MAYNARD. 


























“FOWL PLAY.” 
MY FIRST NIGHT UNDER CANVAS. 


VITHIN the pleasant shadow of the Malvern: Hills;: 
a few weeks ago, was encamped the county battalion: . 
of a local force of volunteers. It was a: fine sunny 
Ys day when I marched in as first lieutenant of a crack! 
corps; and everything seemed favourable to a pleasant inauguration: 
of my new experience. At 10°30 I parted with a couple of agreeable 
guests, and then set about putting my tent in order. I unrolled. the 
regulation blankets, I brought out my two linen sheets which -wifely’ 
regard for my comfort had contributed to my baggage, I made my 
bed, hung my lantern on the pole, donned my night-shirt, and then, 
enveloped in an ample cloak, stepped outside to smoke a last cheroot 
and take leave of exterior objects. 

The moon was shining gloriously upon the tented field, throwing 
into shadow the graceful outline of hill in rear, and edging in the 
plain with a misty band of beauty. By midnight the camp was quiet. 
The review being fixed for the next day, everybody seemed inclined to 
prepare for extra labour by extra sleep. With the tramp of a distant 
sentinel in my ear, and the drowsy hum of voices from a more distant 
tent, I entered my canvas house. I turned down my'sheets, I de- 
capitated and slew in various ways forty earwigs, and then laid me 
down to rest. I tried very hard to believe that I was enjoying 
myself. The close atmosphere of the tent and the effect of a heavy 
drill during the day soon lulled me into a gentle doze, in which I 
continued more or less pleasantly for at least two hours, when my 
slumbers were strangely disturbed. 

Muttered whispers came in through the half-strapped: entrance of 
my tent. . Then some monstrous living thing forced its way in and 





** Stood at the foot of my truckle bed, 
Painfully nodding its weary head.” 


A brandy-and-sodaish laugh was all I heard outside, followed by 
retreating footsteps. Wide awake now, I sat up in bed, and a gleam 
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of moonlight fell upon the nodding head of a winged monster that 
stood by me like a drunken sentinel, 





‘* And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each canvas curtain 
Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic terror never felt before.” 


Stepping gently to the ground I drew my sword and struck a 
light, in momentary fear that the wretched bird would begin to fly 
about and struggle to escape. It did nothing, however, but stand 
solemnly by my bed and nod. 

It was, indeed, a remarkable sight in the moonlight, this winged 
monster with the palsied neck ; stranger still by lantern-light a few 
minutes afterwards. We must have made an odd picture, that same 
bird and I, as we stood there looking at each other ; the very anti- 
thesis to Poe and his Raven. My midnight visitor was a turkey, and 
a very melancholy turkey too. I traced a gleam of extreme sadness 
in his eye as he winked and blinked in the lantern light. He 
seemed mutely to apologise for the idiots who had deposited him 
there, and he suffered me to dress in peace, although he must have 
seen that I was a little angered at his unwarrantable intrusion. 

“T think I know the gentleman who brought you here,” I said. 
‘* T shall take you back to your friend again.” 

The turkey shook his head in mild expostulation, as much as to 
say, “ Let me go home to my family on the common; I came not 
here of my own free will.” 

“‘T shall take you to Ensign Mildew’s tent,” I repeated. 

The turkey acknowledged my remark with a deprecatory nod. 

“T shall, indeed, sir: don’t look at me in that way.” 

Thereupon my visitor said “ Goggle-goggle,” in a faint apologetic 
sort of way, and fluttered his wings. 

“Do, if you dare! Move but an inch, flutter but another 
feather, and thou’rt a dead bird,” I said, raising my glittering weapon. 

The bird stood still, and winked and blinked insanely in the 
gleams of the brightening lantern. 

“ You deserve instant decapitation for permitting that great ple- 
thoric Ensign to capture you. Why came you so near our tents? 
Know ye not that you and your whole race, and your companions, 
the cackling geese and ducks of this common, are all intended for 
our daily mess? A turkey with any brains would avoid such 
dangerous ground.” 

The poor bird seemed heartily ashamed of his position, and more 
so when I roused up a comrade in the next tent to join me in the 
painful expedition of “ passing him on.” 
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I could not help laughing (though it seemed to pain the bird 
much that I should sneer at him so) when my comrade, half-dressed, 
his shirt fluttering in the breeze, took up the unhappy turkey in 
his arms, 

“To the left face,” I said, “forward!” And’ on we marched to 
the tent of my charming friend, whose notions of volunteering are of 
such a humorous, if not military, character. 

* Halt,” I commanded here ; “ unbuckle tent.” 

No sooner said than done. 

“Hi, hollo, what’s that?” exclaimed the jaunty occupant. 

“ Your bird come home to roost,” I said ; and with that my com- 
rade with the fluttering shirt flopped the goggling turkey in upon the- 
funny gentleman, under whose numerous curses we beat a hasty 
retreat. 

Returning to my quarters, I met an artilleryman half clad,—a 
wanderer amongst the tents. I deemed it right to question him. 

* There are more turkeys abroad to-night than one,” said the bluff 
sergeant-major ; “but, by Jove, if I could lay my hand upon the 
man who disturbed me, I’d make him remember turkey all his life.” 

“Relate your adventure, sir,” I commanded. 

“T was fast asleep,” said the sergeant-major, “when something 
fell upon my face, something soft and prickly. ‘Confound it,’ I said, 
‘there goes my busby.’ I thought it had fallen from the pole, and 
rolled upon me. I put out my hand to reach it, and found it alive! 
I yelled ten thousand murders. ‘What’s the row?’ sang out 
my comrade. ‘For heaven’s sake, strike a light,’ I said ; ‘ there’s 
something dreadfully wrong here.’ Then I yelled again, for I was 
terrified ; the devil himself could not have frightened me more. 
And when we got a light, there stood an infernal great cock-turkey 
staring at us.” 

After a hearty laugh that startled more than one sleeper, I sought 
my couch once more, to find it again occupied by sundry aldermanic- 
looking earwigs. Ejecting these, I folded my cloak about me, laid 
my sword by the bed in case of another attack from without, and 
slept the fitful sleep of all first nights in camp, awaking for good at 
last, cold and damp and earwiggy. 

H. 


Vou. L, N. S. 1868. £ 











THE SCIENCE OF CROQUET. 


Part II. 


. AVING in a previous part considered how to play the 
pte; Various strokes which present themselves at the game of 
IKO} b) croquet, it remains to discuss what stroke to play for. 

RICUS This is not so easy a matter as at first sight appears. 

We are met with a difficulty on the very threshold. There are 
several ways of playing the first stroke of a game, notably two, and 
neither of them is to our mind satisfactory. One mode is to play 
to go through the first hoop, and failing to make it, to take up the 
ball, and on the turn of that ball coming round again, to play at 
the hoop as before, and so on until it is run at one stroke. This 
plan is open to the objection that it is highly unscientific. At no 
other point in the game is the player allowed to strike his ball, and 
failing his object to remove it with his hand from the scene of action. 
According to the plan now commonly followed, the player who misses 
the first hoop, often obtains an advantage ; whereas a moment’s thought 
will render it obvious to all, that so gross a blunder as missing an easy 
hoop, ought, in a scientific game, to entail a large measure of retri- 
bution. If, for instance, the ball were required to remain where it 
lies, so that it could not get through its hoop under two strokes ; or, 
better still, if it were considered in play, so that it could be made 
use of by the adversary, missing the first hoop would meet with an 
appropriate punishment. 

The more this point is considered, the more apparent it becomes 
that to allow the taking up of a ball out of harm’s way because it 
has made a stupid stroke, is unsound in principle. The beauty of 
croquet depends on the combinations that follow as soon as two or 
more balls are in play ; and this being so, a rule that gets the balls 
in play at once, é.¢ immediately after the first stroke, is evidently in 
harmony with the genius of the game. 

Again, since a player may obtain an advantage by missing the 
first hoop, it consequently happens that he may miss it on purpose ; 
avowedly if he thinks it fair so to do. On some grounds, in order 
to avoid this, the player is required to make a dond fide shot for the 
first hoop. This is a bad rule, as it places the striker in a false 
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position. An unscrupulous player might play carelessly, and so gain 
his end, without tampering much with the remains of his conscience ; 
and the scrupulous player, perhaps from over-care, might miss and 
miss until he was suspected of unfair play. 

Where it is not compulsory to run the hoop, we have known two 
players, each desiring the other to begin first, to keep on “ muffing ” 
the first hoop designedly, till it became obvious that, under the 
existing rule, the game could not be played at all. This in itself 
shows the unsoundness of such a mode of commencing, or rather of 
not commencing. It could not possibly happen if the ball were in 
play as soon as struck, because the second player would then play to 
run the first hoop, with the intention of using the ball that had missed. 

This also not unfrequently happens, that a player missing the first 
hoop with his last ball, will not go through with that ball till the 
adversary has got on so far in the game as to have his position 
commanded, by a hard shot through the second hoop. The advan- 
tage to a good player of getting the break thus even once in the 
game is so considerable that having missed with the fourth ball, it 
is often the game for this ball not to run his hoop for several strokes. 
And as before observed, to keep a ball thus out of play is to spoil the 
combinations of the game. 

To obviate these defects, the plan of lying up for the first hoop 
was devised. Under this system the ball may be shot at the hoop, 
or if preferred, the player may bowl himself towards and in front of 
it, or as it is called, lie up for it. ‘The consequence is, that all the 
balls get in a cluster round the hoop, with the professed intention 
of going through to a “ moral” next time. But in practice it is found 
disadvantageous for one ball to go through without the partner; and 
hence, if the first player goes through, the second instead of playing - 
at the hoop, will roquet the third away, or in front of the hoop, so 
that he cannot run it under two shots, while the second and fourth 
players get through at their leisure. ‘This leads to a great deal of 
roqueting about the first hoop, and it often results that no ball gets 
through under half a dozen shots, because nobody will go through 
first, unless there is a good chance of his partner’s getting through 
at his next turn. This prolongs the game, which is already quite 
long enough, if not too long; gives an enormous advantage to the 
partners who first get in—the advantage of the first player being 
already too great ; and introduces a quantity of knocking about at 
the first hoop, which is not croquet: for, inasmuch as the balls 
, lying up have not gone under a hoop, they are not considered “ in 
play” in the technical sense of the word, that is, they lie on the 
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ground, inutile lignum, not being able to take croquet, or indeed to 
do anything but to displace each other from position. They are, in 
fact, in play and not in play at the same time. They can make one 
stroke, but having made that, they are dead again unless they run 
the hoop, which they won’t do. 

Now it seems to us that there is a very clear way out of all this 
fog. Make it to the interest of the player to run the first hoop, and 
all difficulties vanish. If his ball is in play as soon as struck, it will 
be in most cases better to run the hoop than not to run it, especially 
if the starting point is put so short a distance from the hoop that 
running it is practically a certainty. 

Let the starting-point be three feet from the hoop (not a mallet’s 
length, which is indefinite, but three feet), and directly facing its 
centre, so that the ball cannot command a very large portion of the 
ground by going through at a considerable angle. Let there be no 
compulsion to shoot at the hoop, unless the player likes. He is not 
bound to run his hoops at any other point of the game, why should 
he be at this? But let the ball struck, whether through the hoop or 
not, be “in play,” that is, let it be able to roquet, croquet, and be 
croqueted, just as though it had passed this croquet player’s fons. 

This looks to us like common sense, and, 
therefore, we do not expect it will be gene- 
rally adopted; common sense being, as 
Abernethy used to say, “ a very uncommon 
thing.” 

We quite admit that going through at a 
considerable angle introduces an element 
of skill in the first stroke that it is not ad- 
visable to remove. We would certainly 
allow a player to go through at any angle 
he likes, but not at such a distance as three 
feet from the hoop. If he is anxious to 
combine position with the stroke, let him 
do so by all means, provided he stands 

f further back, so as to make the stroke 
less easy. ‘This causes him to run the risk 
of missing, which on our plan is disadvan- 

tageous. If the stroke succeeds, an advantage is gained for which a 
risk has been run; and this is as it should be. A rule similar in 
principle obtains in shooting-matches, where the gun is allowed to use 
more shot, provided he stands back, or, what comes to the same 
thing, to stand in, if he uses less shot. 
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Science can readily be accommodated by drawing a crease on the 
ground, as at cricket. The ball may start from the point of the 
crease (see diagram) or anywhere behind and within it. Individuals, 
of course, can make the crease wider or narrower, as they deem it 
advisable ; but in no case should it be so wide as to render an 
oblique shot easier than the direct one from the apex of the © 
crease. 

Before proceeding with the opening of the game we have some 
observations to make on the number of the players, the order of 
going in or of putting them in, and the nomenclature of the balls and 
hoops. The game, at its best, is one played by two equal players, 
each taking two balls. Next come games of four, each playing one 
ball ; and games of three, one taking two balls. Games of six take 
very long to play ; and with six balls on the ground there are so many 
to help the striker that a mistake is often of no consequence, as, with 
a little management, there may always bea spare ball at hand to make 
use of. Added to this, the chance of fluking with five balls to play 
at is large. Hence, in games of six the science is reduced ; and the 
interest in the game is decreased, owing to its greater length. A 
popular game, as a rule, should not last more than half-an-hour. 
Games of eight are simply interminable ; and it is far better, when 
eight want to play, to have two games of four, one at each end of 
the lawn, the starting peg for one set being the turning peg for the 
other, and wice versa. The two sets interfere but very little with each 
other ; and having to wait a moment, now and then, while one of the 
opposite set gets out of the way—the chief inconvenience—is far 
preferable to the souciant game that fails to amuse anybody, when 
eight persons join in it. We even go so far as to advise, four at one 
end, and two, each with two balls, at the other, in preference to a 
six-game. 

Hence in our remarks on the tactics of croquet, we shall always 
suppose a game of four. ‘The same general principles of play apply 
to games of six and eight as to games of four; so that we lose 
nothing in principle and gain much in simplicity by assuming four 
balls only to be engaged. 

If three players wish to join, the usual plan is to let the best and 
worst play together against the other with two balls. The advantage, 
however, to one player with two balls (using the term player in 
its philosophical sense, as a person who can play) is-so great, 
that where the difference is not large, we have often known the 
worst of three with two balls win of the two superior players, each 
taking one. 
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Where four players each take one ball, either the best and worst 
play against the others, or one good and one indifferent against the 
other good and indifferent. And here a little headwork comes into 
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play in putting in the sides. As a rule, it is an advantage to go first, 
as we shall presently endeavour to show ; but with one good and one 
moderate player on each side, it is advisable to go in last. The ad- 
versary will probably put in his indifferent partner, and if he does so, 
the other side should follow with their “crack.” If, however, the 
adverse “crack” puts himself in first, the second side should follow 
with their indifferent player. The reason is, it is a constant “ pull” 
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to a good player to play after a bad one, as he thus has the oppor- 
tunity of taking advantage of the weak performer’s mistakes ; and 
this he is likely to do much more satisfactorily than his weak partner. 
The good player is also less likely to leave an easy game for the one 
that follows him, #.¢., for the “crack” of the other side ; and, hence, 
the opponents’ game is cramped all through. 

In the four-game, which we always suppose, the balls are blue, 
pink, black, and yellow, and they play in the succession stated. 
Blue and black are partners against pink and yellow. Sometimes 
partners are called friends, and the other balls enemies. When blue 
is the striker or player, pink is next player, black is the friend or 
partner, and yellow is the last player, and so on mutatis mutandis 

with the others. 
"It frequently happens that players require to be told during a game 
which hoop some ball is for; and this information can most readily 
be given by having a short name for each hoop. The plan of 
pointing to a hoop, and saying, “ That one,” is not so satis- 
factory, for instance, as saying, “‘ Two to peg,” or whatever the name 
may be. 

The following is the simplest mode of naming with which we are 
acquainted,—first hoop, second hoop, third hoop, cage, or if there 
is no cage, middle, three to peg, two to peg, one to peg, peg or 
stick, first back, second back, third back, cage back, or if there 
is no eage, middle back, last but two or three to go out, last but one, 
last hoop (see diagram, p. 342). A ball through the last hoop is called 
a rover; when a rover hits the winning peg he is “ out” or “ dead.” 

The distances between the hoops on a ground sixty yards by forty, 
should be about as follows :—The pegs each ten yards from the 
boundary. If the ground is only fifty-five yards long, then the turning 
peg may be put five yards from the boundary, still keeping the start- 
ing and winning peg ten yards from it. It is not advisable to have 
the winning peg nearer the boundary, as then, by a hard blow, the 
striker is able to place a ball to a certainty within a short distance of 
the stick. This makes pegging out too easy. 

The first hoop should be five yards from the peg ; the second, an- 
other five yards ; as also the first and second back ; the cage half-way 
between the pegs, and, consequently, ten yards from the second hoop, 
and ten from the second back (see diagram, p. 342). The side hoops 
should be ten yards to the right and left of the second hoop and 
second back. They are sometimes placed in the same line with 
these hoops ; sometimes a little forward, as in the diagram, and 
sometimes back. 
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We will now suppose the game opened by two players of equal 
strength, each taking two balls. Blue leads, and runs the first two 
hoops, and then places himself somewhere in front of the third 
hoop. He should place himself so far away as not to leave pink a 
certain shot. On a full-sized ground this is easy enough; but ona 
narrow ground a chance must generally be left ; still, by playing far 
in front of the hoop instead of close to it, the requisite distance can 
be obtained. 

Pink follows, and runs two hoops, and then comes the question— 
what is to be his next move? He may have a shot at blue; but this 
by the hypothesis is uncertain. Placing himself would be madness, 
as he would then be ready for blue to use when it comes to his turn 
again. His best game, as we think, is to play himself to the right, 
somewhere about the last hoop but two, on the starting peg side of 
it. The exact distance pink should go is a matter of judgment, and 
it varies with the abilities of the players. If black, the next player, 
is a tolerably sure shot at ten feet, pink should go about twelve feet 
away. If pink himself is a tolerably sure shot at twelve feet, this dis- 
tance would be perfect. But at all events pink must be put so far 
that if black shoots at it the chances are he misses it. 

Black now has to play ; and, under the circumstances, he will not 
attempt to go after pink, but, having run his two hoops, will take a 
shot at his partner, with such strength as to lie near if he misses. 

Yellow now runs the two hoops, at a slight angle, starting to the 
right of the crease, and then has a shot with gentle strength at his 
friend. Should he miss, blue gets the first innings, or break, and, 
taking one off, sends pink away, and either rolls yellow and himself 
back to blue, and places himself, or attempts a splitting stroke, leav- 
ing himself behind and yellow before the third hoop, with the inten- 
tion of going for a long break. If he fails in placing himself, he then 
goes to black. 

Should yellow, having run two hoops, be fortunate enough to hit 
his partner, he either takes one off to blue and black, and separates 
them, sending blue away, and using black ; or, if confident that he 
can roll himself to blue and black, and his partner’s ball to the cage, he 
can then send blue away and use black, having a chance of a fine break. 

This is, we believe, the best opening, especially as regards the 
second player ; but, however he contrives, he must have an uncer- 
tain shot with yellow at pink, and if he misses it, blue and black get 
the first break. 

It more often happens than not that the first player does get the 
first break, and hence it is an advantage to go in first. The odds of 
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playing first, if given by a somewhat stronger player, tend to equalize 
the match. 

The players are now fairly launched in the game, and endless are 
the situations that may arise. Into these, of course, it is impossible 
to enter ; but we can state and explain the general principles which 
should guide the play, and illustrate them by means of examples. 

The first mistake beginners make at croquet is, that they endea- 


Z 
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vour to run their hoops without reference to other considerations. 
But it must not be forgotten that there is a partner in the case, who 
is to be helped, and adversaries who are to be obstructed. This 
helping and obstruction, when well managed, leads to collateral ad- 
vantages ; for without a ball to help, the player cannot run more 
than two or three hoops at a time; whereas, with a ball to help, 
there is no limit to the number of hoops that may be made by 
judicious play. 

It follows that a hoop or so is of secondary moment, as compared 
with helping one’s partner, and throwing obstacles in the way of the 
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adverse partners helping each other. Hence the two fundamental 
principles of croquet— 

1, KEEP YOUR OWN BALLS TOGETHER ; and 

2. KEEP THOSE OF THE ADVERSARY APART. 

As examples of these, suppose 4 and B, the light balls, are play- 
ing against Y and Z, the dark balls (see diagram, p. 345), A is placed 
near his hoop, the one shown in the diagram, and the chances are that 
he will run it. It is a cross shot, and he does not feel certain of it. 
If he misses, Y will go to his partner Z, and Z will be left with only 
along shot. If B fails in this, Z roquets Y and gets the break. 

A should place himself near 2, say at 4’. Then if Y goes to Z 
and does not hit, B roquets 4 and gets the break. 

Y might if he pleased have a shot at 4 B. But though in the 
diagram the shot looks easy, on a ground the distance would make a 
shot uncertain. However, to avoid discussion on that point, we will 
suppose Y wired for A B, so that his only game is to go to Z 

As an illustration of the second principle, suppose # is for the 
cage. A goes to 4’ as suggested, and Y goes to Z, but does not 
hit. 2B might rush 4 up to the cage and try to run it; but his better 
game would be to rush 4 past the cage, as near to Y Z as possible, 
and then to croquet 4 back between the cage and the hoop three to 
peg, in fact, about where 4 stands in the diagram. J should then 
roquet Z and send him away, endeavouring by the same stroke to get 
position behind Y, for a rush to the cage, which, if well made, will 
enable B to run the cage and to use 4 and Y in continuing the 
break. 

The example given is one in which the play admits of scarcely any 
doubt. But in practice, many situations occur where, to say what is 
the best play is by no means an easy matter. Suppose, for instance, 
instead of, as in the diagram, Y and Z are to the left of A’s hoop, 
and about fifteen or twenty feet apart, so that for most players the 
shot is uncertain. It becomes a question of judgment with 4 
whether he shall attempt to run his hoop, with the intention of 
remaining near Z, and of separating the adversaries still further, or 
whether he shall risk the shot of Y at Z, and go this time close to ZB. 
The answer must depend partly on 4’s own ability, or estimate of 
his own ability, and also on his knowledge of Y’s shooting powers, 
and (if 4 has not himself for a partner) on his knowledge of J’s 
powers in case B gets in. 

It often becomes a question of judgment whether to run after the 
adversary at once, or to continue to play for hoops, #.¢., to make a 
break while the adversaries are close together. As a rule, the latter 
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is unsound play. The break will probably be played nervously, and 
whatever nerve and accuracy may be at the striker’s command, 
accidents will happen to the best. A little too much strength, or 
not quite enough, a momentary carelessness, or a twig or a worm- 
cast, may upset the best conceived plan. Hence the supplementary 
rule, separate the adversaries before proceeding with your own break. 
If the player is good enough to ensure making a lot of hoops, he 
is good enough to ensure fetching one of the adversaries by taking 
one off to them. Having done this he can run his hoops, at all 
events at his next innings, without any risk. 

The supplementary rule is liable to exceptions, which each player 
must work out for himself. Thus if every hoop run brings us nearer 
to the opponents, and we feel confident of not breaking down, we 
may delay the separation of the adversaries till we get close to them. 
We have observed, however, that players are apt to rely too posi- 
tively on their power of making a break. We have seen many games 
lost because the striker would “ just run these two hoops first.” The 
safe rule is the one laid down; and whenever the striker departs 
from it, he does so at his peril. 

It must not be forgotten, that it is almost as dangerous for the 
player to leave his ball near the adversary’s that he plays at as to 
leave the adversaries together. For the turn of the ball played at 
comes before the next turn of the striker. Hence in taking a shot at 
an adversary’s ball, play it hard enough to be away from him if the 
Shot is missed. 

The reverse, of course, applies to shots at the partner’s bail, as is 
shown in the diagram. A has to play at Z, but is not sure of hitting. 


A should play sufficiently hard not to leave himself near Z in case of 
missing. In the case given there is another reason for playing hard, 
viz., that 4 may remain near his partner B, if Z is missed. 

In the reverse case of B being where Z is, and Z where BZ is, A 
should on no account play harder than just to reach his friend. 

Nor must it be forgotten that it is almost as dangerous to leave the 
next player just in front of his hoop, commanding a large portion of 
the ground, as to leave two adversaries together. For though at the 
moment this player may not bear on the point where the striker is at 
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work, the position of the balls gets shifted after every hoop, and 
during the excitement of the break one is apt to forget the com- 
manding ball; and even if it is remembered that part of the 
break upon which the next player bears down is likely to be played 
nervously. 

The ground may also be commanded by two balls placed close 
together, one in front of the other, after the roquet, so that on the 
partner’s turn coming, a hard rushing roquet will send the front ball 
well into the play. This combination is most dangerous to the 
adversary, and should always be disturbed as soon as possible. 

On some grounds, if the balls are left touching, it is considered 
that the roquet is taken on the turn coming round. In order to 


VY 


avoid the loss of a rushing roquet on this score, it is only necessary, 
where such rule prevails, to croquet the partner's ball very, very 
slightly away. 

To carry the principle still further, it may be laid down as a rule, 
not only to put a stop at once to such commands or combinations as 
those mentioned, but invariably to leave the next player as little to 
get at as possible, or still better, nothing at all, not even a long shot. 
This point is constantly lost sight of. By most players it is thought 
sufficient to leave the next player a long distance off. But, in addi- 
tion, a place should, if possible, be chosen where hoops or sticks 
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intervene, or are likely to intervene. When once stated, this is so 
obvious as not to require a diagram. 

Failing to put a peg or wire in the way, the next point in safety is 
to leave the balls in a line, so that there is only one to shoot at; and 
where this is impracticable, the balls should be left at such intervals. 


e 
O 





that a well-directed long shot at one ball is not likely to fluke on to 
another. Thus, 4 has to go to the ball 2, but wishes to be on the 
far side of it (see diagram, p. 348). Y has to play next. 4 should 
not go to 4’, as that leaves Y two balls to shoot at ; but rather to A”. 
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At this distance B is sure to hit 4, and Y has only one ball to 
aim at, as a good stroke in the direction of 2 cannot fluke on to A. 

When several balls lie in a nest, the striker should not let fly at 
random into the midst of them, if there is room to go between, but 
should pick out one ball, and aim at that, generally the nearest ball. 
There is, however, an exception to the rule of aiming at the nearest, 
and that is when the balls lie as in the diagram, p. 349, the ball to be 
played with having to come in the direction of the arrow, and being 
so far off that at the best the shot is uncertain. The game is then 
to aim at the middle ball, although it is furthest off, as a slight 
error in direction gives a chance of a fluke on either side. 

The same applies to the position in the second diagram, p. 349, 
where the middle ball, though not the nearest, is not the furthest. 

In arranging a combination with the partner's ball, it is as a rule 
advisable for the striker to go to his own hoop, as the combination 
effected there is more advantageous than elsewhere. But if the hoop 
is guarded, as by having an adversary near it, or by being in the 
adversary’s line of play (é.¢., by being a hoop the adversary is likely 
soon to run), the striker must find some other venue. This should be, 
of course, in a direction not in the adversary’s line of play, and so far 
off that it may be a question with the adversary whether he will run 
down and disturb the combination next time, or will pursue his 
own game. A long shot at the adversary should not be attempted as 
a tule, if such shot brings the ball into the opponent’s line of play. 
Much better play the ball right away towards the far part of the 
ground, so that partner may come and combine there at his next 
turn. The place selected for combination should not be close to the 
boundary of the ground, as in that case it is a certainty to the adver- 
sary, on taking one off with a hard blow, to get within easy hitting 
distance, as will be obvious to all who are acquainted with the rough 
rule for taking one off detailed in the previous part. (See ‘“‘ The 
Science of Croquet,” Part I., in the July number.) 

There is an exception to the rule of keeping both balls together, 
and that is when one or both are rovers. ‘Then, if the adversary has 
a chance of getting in, it is dangerous to play one, very dangerous to 
play both balls near the stick. For the adversary, if he does get in, 
takes one off, and roquets one of the two that are near together, then 
goes behind the other, rushes it up to the stick, and puts it out. If 
two rovers are near together by the stick, and the adversaries can get 
the break next time, it not unfrequently happens that it is the game 
to take a long shot at the opponents, instead of remaining near the 
stick. For example: 4 has already roqueted his partner B, and has 
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rolled him up to the stick ; but has failed to put him out. If A, in 
accordance with the general rule, goes to B, it is almost certain loss 
of the game. For Y takes one off Z to A B, and having two balls 
to play upon, is almost sure to put one out. A has another shot, 


¥ 2 


O 


and his best use of it is to fire at YZ. If he fails to hit them, he is 
no worse off ; or, indeed, rather better off than if near ZB. 

It follows, that if the stick is doubtful, as we will suppose it was in 
‘A's case, A should not have played for it at all. He should have 
taken one off to Y Z, have sent Y (the next player) away, and have 
rolled Z and himself back to B. 

The two principles, combine with your partner and scatter your 
enemies, are the key to the whole game. The principles which follow 
are all, more or less, dependent on these primary ones, as will appear 
in the concluding part. 

“ CAVENDISH.” 





PIGS TO WIT. 


BIT of good Pig Racing,” said a country philosopher 
to us, “is worth all yon horse-running business. It’s 
twice the fun sure-ly, and nobbut one hundredth part 

of the expense. It taks up a yale afternoon, and 
’ Leger don’t tak four minnits.” It would have been hopeless to 
meet such an argument, especially when propounded by a brawny 
mason, in his Sunday best, with unkempt hair, and collars up to 
his cheek-bones, and a visage absolutely beaming with the proud 
recollection of how “old sow wan.” The turfite, who feebly 
suggested that he didn’t see the great difference, as an owner could 
now eat his horse if he didn’t run well, was at once suspected of 
*“ chaffing” (which countrymen hate of all things), and received a 
broadside, in unshackled Doric, such as our “ steel pen”—whatever 
Col. Penn’s might do—would despair of reproducing. ‘The fact is, 
that pig racing, a/ias pig showing, is a very solemn British institution. 
Go into a local agricultural show in Lancashire and the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, and the vast majority of the rustics never get beyond 
the pigs, the poultry, and the washing machines. Booth and Bates 
cows are wholly lost on them, and Lady Derwent and the hunters 
are a drug in their eyes, except when they are “asked a question” 
over the hurdles. 

No town in those vast hives of industry is more devoted to its 
agricultural show than Keighley. It is the high festival of the year, 
and on one occasion every window was illuminated. Choice 
quintets from the Brauches, Townley, and Warlaby herds have met 
for the cup in its ring. Sheep-dogs and rabbits are not kept back 
from honour, and the owner of the donkey in the best condition is 
rewarded with a sovereign. The “‘neddies” step out very differently 
since this stimulus was applied, when they 


‘* Gang for the coals i’ the morning,” 


and “prods” will soon be a thing of the past. Still Keighley 
reserves its highest sympathies for the pig, and 30/. is given in 
“labouring men’s classes” alone. For this, forty to fifty pigs, of 
about 300/, value, and nearly all of the middle breed, compete. 
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The pig is the very Apis of the locality. At dinner-time the men 
devote half an hour rigidly to the stye. They sit and scratch their 
grunting idols if it is wet ; they walk them out if it is fine ; and they 
seldom throw away the soap-suds on Saturday night, till they have 
been put to do double duty. The Society keeps a special van, which 
it lets out at a shilling a ride for conveyance to and from the show 
ground, &c., and the best rug or blanket in the house is freely given 
up for the candidate pig, if the day happens to be cold. A Court of 
Error, quite as learned as the bench in swine points, watch all round 
the ring ; and it is a fearful moment when the cup entries have been 
called out, and all save two or three “toppers” are put back. The 
white, blue, pink or green (for “extra”) rosettes are placed that 
night with as much pride over the mantel-piece, as a Knight of the 
Garter’s banner above his Windsor stall. 

“ Drunken Barnaby,” in his Northern Tour, spoke of the inhabi- 
tants of Keighley, as— 


** Jovial, jocund, jolly bowlers, 
As if they were the world’s controllers ;” 


and they certainly keep up the character right royally on their August 
show day. There are two grand stands, and three thousand people 
in them, or looking on below, when the pigs come out for the 
Challenge Cup, and 500/ has been taken at the gates. Carriage loads 
of visitors are driven off to lunch in the town, like tallies of voters 
going up to poll. There is venison from Bolton Park, ling-fed Lonk 
nearly equal to it in shade and flavour, and grouse from every moor 
in the West Riding. Regalias serve as toothpicks, and Roéderer 
and Clicquot don’t spoil in ice. The volunteer tent was used on 
one occasion for a bazaar, and, as a wind up, pug-dogs and “ chintz- 
cats” were raffled for. Among the most curious components of that 
throng are the “Cowan Headers,” who for many years bore the 
name of “the moon-rakers,” owing to a rooted belief that one of 
them mistook the moon’s reflection for a cheese, and tried to rake it 
out of a mill-dam. They are rather shy; and at their feasts lads 
dance with lads and lasses with lasses, during the early part of the 
evening. Later on, however, Mr. Spurgeon, who so much approves 
of that arrangement, would decline to be M.C. The Haworth and 
Wath Valley one-tram line, puzzled them sorely. At last one of their 
philosophers gave the company his mind pretty sharply upon the ~ 
point : “ Did they think he was syke a fule, as pay to gan and hev 
to walk back—you’ve nobbut line one way.” 


Mr. Tuley, a Keighley weaver, first inoculated the locality with 
VoL. I., N. S. 1868. AA 
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high art pig-feeding. He showed at The Royal, and called his 
cottage “Matchless House,” after his pet prize sow of the large 
breed. No small portion of the eighteen shillings a week, which he 
and his wife earned at the loom, was spent in oatmeal for his pigs ; 
and Mrs. Tuley once “ shaved a pig for our maister,” when the judges 
preferred them without hair. He was a great man for pig pedigrees, 
and he could generally get 5/. for the large sort at two months. 

The enthusiasm for pig showing also rages at Leeds, but does not 
take quite such, a legitimate form. The Leeds system is in fact 
rather pig buying than pig breeding. Some of the owners keep 
public-houses, where people meet, not to troll (as we have known 
rustics do for nearly an hour over their ale) that dreary Wiltshire 
ditty :— 

** Heigho! my dinner, oh! 
Bacon and potatoes, oh !” 


but to hear at the bar the result of the summer “ pig races ” by tele- 
gram, and to make sows and boars the theme of their discourse. 
Professor Simonds and his tooth-screw are names of dread, and when 
friends do: begin to let out confidentially over the ale, there are some 
very awkward stories of pigs borrowed and rules defied. One of 
their great legitimate victories was when they “ walked into, Wain- 
man” and Carhead Duchess, with Lady Havelock at Chester. The 
news was telegraphed to Leeds, and the whole of the owner’s family 
circle arrived on the Roodee next day. The gude wife was especi- 
ally communicative, and said that there was “‘ some sense in those 
judges,” and that “ Tom would niver have sent her but for me.” 
They must have pretty well spent the 10/. prize over the trip, and 
at night we met them in an inn drinking ginger-beer and giving 
away oranges in the gladness of their hearts. “The missus” had a 
large basket on her knee, and pressed them after her hearty York- 
shire way on every one, in honour of the event. “There, maister, 
you're welcome if you'll ha’ yen,—old sow’s wan.” The pair were 
pretty equal, but Mr. Fisher had four more shyes at her, and won 
the odd trick. The conductress of Lady Kate was quite as enthu- 
siastic as the Leeds dame. She rode about the country on the rail- 
way truck with “the lady” and her litter (exciting thereby the 
deepest devotion on the part of the porters), and sold her infant 
charges at 5/ apiece. That summer she and her Lady Kate gath- 
ered many a rosette in Yorkshire and Lancashire ; and she delighted 
to sit by her sow, and to reckon up on her fingers its thirteen crosses. 
from the Chineze. This was the poor girl’s only summer in the show 
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yards. . The trip had been undertaken to divert her mind from her 
fate, as she died soon after from cancer of the breast. 

Some of the rich Manchester men are also rather fond of the ‘sport, 
and do not scruple to play off practical jokes on each other. One of 
them, who was not very sure that his pigs would win, overtook his 
friend’s lot on the road. “ You may turn back,” he said to the swine- 
herd ; “your master’s dead.” He had, therefore, the show pretty 
well to himself, His friend did not upbraid him when they met on 
"Change, but he bided his time. As Mr. Disraeli observes, “ the 
opportunity came at last, as everything does in this world, if men are 
firm and calm.” Finding his friend’s pigs in their crates at a station, 
bound to a local show, and no one with them, the “dead” man changed 
the directions and dispatched them to York ; and the owner, like the 
bereaved father in “ Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” was “ left lamenting.” 

Mr. Wainman of Carhead, in the Keighley district, had the most 
remarkable career as a breeder and shower of pigs during the twelve 
years he was at it. He took very little interest in the pursuit himself; 
and the whole management devolved on his steward, Mr. John Fisher, 
as great a genius among pigs as Mr. Culshaw, the Townley “ Talley- 
rand of trainers” is among shorthorns, or the late George Newton, of 
Mr. Sanday’s showing-days, amongst Leicesters. No pigs to speak 
of were kept at Carhead until 1853, when Mr. Fisher bought some of 
the Tuley sort, and crossed them with another purchase, Mr. Swan’s 
Midas. It is not, however, our intention to go into particulars of 
crosses, or to tell how Miss Emily, the first high purchase, was the 
principal mould in which the middle breed were cast and quickened. 
The composition succeeded best by the union of a large sow and a 
small boar; and the Carhead average has generally been about 
34 stone of 14 lbs. at twelve months for the large breed, 30 stone for 
the middle, and 25 stone for the small. Midas was more adapted 
for store purposes than the show-yard. Still, at Ripon, Mr. “ Val 
Barford” fought hard to place him first, and kept on saying to his 
brother judges, “ Look at his gammons, gentlemen!” However, if 
they did look, they “ didn’t see it;” and he got. the blue instead of 
the white rosette. A cottier bought him at last, and sold one of his 
flitches to a Bradford provision merchant. Part of it found its way 
to the kitchen of a municipal dignitary ; but the fumes were all over 
the house when the cook tried to toast a rasher for the parlour. The 
dealer, being: sarcastically apprised of its strength under fire, gave 
away the rest of the flitch to the children on “ Collop Monday ;” and 
thus freed himself for life from all “‘ Pray ye a collop” levies, as even 


those strong-stomached innocents would “have no more of that old 
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horse.” The cottier kept very dark as to what he did with the other 
flitch and the hams. All he would say was, that he “had fettled 
somebody with them,” and that he “ had made mony a waur bargain 
than that.” In truth, an aged boar should be buried with all the 
honours, and turn, like “ Imperial Cesar,” to clay, and not to bacon. 

The first large-breed sow at Carhead was bought by mere chance 
in Lancashire. A working-man turned her out of a stye for her mid- 
day run into a croft near Colne, and Mr. Fisher (who won the 
Beverley Cup on Falcon as a boy, and was second horseman for ten 
seasons to Mr. Hall of the Holderness), chancing to ride past, was so 
delighted with her symmetry and action, that he drew rein, and 
bought her for 8/ 2s. 6d. The “uncontrollable impulse” was a 
correct one, as she became the dam of Chelmsford Duchess, the 
first Carhead winner at the Royal, as well as the Salisbury Boar and 
Carhead Duchess. Chelmsford Duchess was sold for 40/. to the 
French Government, and Yorkshire Prioress went to Salisbury the 
next July. She turned 11cwt. 2qrs. 27 lbs. at Kildwick station, 
when she was put on the rail in Yorkshire. During the journey 
water was thrown upon her, and she would stand up and drink, 
whereas Lady Airedale never drank on her travels in the hottest 
weather, and seemed to sulk at the sight of water, although she 
would eat for ever. The Salisbury clock struck ten when the London 
cattle special cleared the great chalk cutting, and arrived at the 
station, where a goodly multitude awaited it. “ Dick” and “ Kit,” 
who were then Mr. Fisher’s gentlemen-at-arms, drew the crate, with 
Yorkshire Prioress in it, off the truck, and distinctly remembered 
hearing the sow rise on to her feet. She was only left for eight or 
ten minutes while the other pigs and the luggage were looked up, 
but she was never seen alive again. One theory was, that she had 
been suffocated by the crowd ; but Mr. Fisher considered that it had 
been done purposely with a little chloroform, which would tell 
almost instantly on so fat a subject. Almost before he could believe 
she was dead, a lot of rough fellows showed an immense anxiety to 
purchase the carcase. Her throat was cut, and, after a good deal of 
chaffering, a bargain was struck at 7/. In the course of the week he 
espied some of the most talkative vendees presiding over a bread 
and fat bacon counter in a tent, and felt more sure than ever that he 
had.a key to the sow’s mysterious fate. ‘ Dick” was inconsolable 
and wished to return at once to his native vale, but the sale of the 
Carhead Duchess litter insensibly revived him, and enabled him to 
bear up under the dispensation. And well it might, as they were 
going off by ro gs. and 12 gs. a-piece. One noble lord stood 
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‘cheapening a pair, while the agent of another kept stirring the pets 
of his fancy on to their legs. They were pigged on April 12th, and 
the eleven which went to Salisbury cleared 1167. ros. 

The best of them, Sir Roger de Coverley, to whom the Carhead 
large breed owed so much, both for good and very large litters, was 
kept at home, and after winning sixteen prizes, was sold to the 
Russian Government at three years old for 20/., and got suffocated 
on the road. The Golden Dream strain was not so big as the 
Chelmsford Duchess one, but the old sow was a wonder of fertility, 
and had 153 pigs at thirteen litters; while her daughter, Golden 
Days, had three litters of eleven each, and won nine prizes before 
she touched twenty-two months. Lord of the Wassail, the first 
middle breed boar that ever took a royal prize, had a coat of hair 
84 inches long, and Mr. Wainman, who is a very keen fisher both on 
the Wharfe and the Spey, was wont to dress his flies with it. He was 
so proud of it, that he kept a perpetual sample of this porcine Esau 
in his pocket-book. If “‘ Wassail’s ” hair was the best, Fresh Hope 
beat everything for bulk ; as when she was sold for 20 gs. and yielded 
up her hams to the slaughter, they weighed 94 lbs.each. Those who 
descended to view these salted remains in the cellar, declared that 
but for their being “ nearly all real sandwich meat,” they might have 
pertained to a hippopotamus. For thickness of hide, no pig came 
up to Carhead Duke. It was found that it would only do for black- 
smiths’ aprons ; but as it would not make three, and only cut up to 
waste for two, it was converted into a partition wall for a tap-room 
at Keighley. In that position, itis made the text of much sound pig 
doctrine, and is always alluded to with the deepest respect. 

Arch Trespasser, was only beaten once, and appeared at the Royal 
in three different characters. At one year he was the small breed ; at 
two years old, the middle; and at three years old, the large: and 
no general or special demurrer was lodged. He died at last or 
tumour in the chest, and was buried six feet deep in the Carhead 
stack garth, with a silver “ perfect cure” ring in his nose. It has 
no legitimate hall mark, seeing that Mr. Fisher invented it, and it 
will give the Yorkshire archeologists some trouble as to its date 
and use, if a century hence they hold a picnic in Airedale with their 
pick-axes, and invade this good boar’s barrow. One of the departed’s 
journeys was to the Royal Irish show at Clonmel, where he took the 
gold medal as the best boar in the classes. The Earl of Kimberley, 
the then Lord-Lieutenant, was looking at him with his suite, when 
an outraged Paddy planted himself at his lordship’s elbow, and said, 
“ And sure if I had been a judge, I'd not have given that pig a prize 
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at all at all.” “ Don’t bother yourself,” ‘retorted Mr. Fisher, “you 
never will be a judge at all at all:” and the critic retired without 
having the best of it. Irish pig-leaders’ are’ most | unremitting in 
theit blundering efforts to square the judges. “Give us:a prize!” 
said one, nudging a friend of ours ashe entered the yard, “(by my 
sowle, you'll know the pig again, anyhow ; he’se got:a big: sctatch 
with a nail en his back.” 

The large breed of boars are very difficult to: make up for show. 
Smaller ones sleep more, but their big brothers should ‘live in’ soli- 
tude, as they hear and smell each other, and are always on their legs 
champing. Silverhair, from ‘Mr. Unthank’s: (of Cumberlarid) sort, 
crossed with King of the West, a Watson boar, began the Carhead 
small breed, and Silverwing, their beautiful daughter, showed the 
light offal and short’ head of ‘that “silver” strain to perfection. She 
won nearly thirty prizes “off malt dust and turnips ;’ but she went 
at last both in the loins and the muscles of her hams, and became 
lumpy, as pigs will’ do when they are brought out over and over 
again. King Cube, her “constant pardner,” as Mrs. Gamp observes, 
was also by King of the West, and Mr. Wainman smoked many a 
cigar over this’ beautiful pair, when he did not care to look at any- 
thing else. Missing Link, Happy Link, and the rest of the “Links,” 
were of the middle breed, ‘and combined the size of the large’ breed 
with the thriftiness and quality of the small, but there was no ‘keep- 
ing some of them within growth bounds. At Lincoln, Mr. Torr 
would not allow that Missing Link was: of the small breed, and 
placed her second. She was afterwards the best middle-bred sow at 
Battersea, and finally took the cup at Keighley, when she: weighed 
nearly 40 stone. 

Mr. Wainman’s greatest victory was at the Worcester Royal, where 
he won eight firsts and a second. In this year (1863), the Carhead 
pigs attended 33 shows, and won rr first prizes and 50 seconds 
(many of them “to their own stable”), making 4642. 10s. besides 
one silver cup, six silver medals, and one bronze. Fresh Hope led the 
way with nineteen firsts and a second, and King Cube backed herup 
with fifteen and three. The last victory was at Birmingham in 1866, 
with a pen of five got by Fresh Fire, and then the whole were.sold, Mr. 
Jacob Wilson, going in for Dream of Pretence and Golden Link. 

Their show-season generally opened, at Accrington, im April, and 
lasted till the Leeds Fat Show. Big Kit—whose biceps muscle was 
a marvel to behold—and Little Kit were found everywhere’ from 
Edinburgh to Exeter with the precious crates. Their heaviest reverse 
was at Newport, where they descended in charge of four clippers, and 
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had: to strike their flag withouta prize’ or a mention, before’ “those 
Irish-looking blacks ‘and whites.” ‘Sometimes-the' army of Wdinman 
Whites’ would be off in two divisions: commanded’ by “ the Kits,”and 
then Mr. Fisher would. meet them with the-maiw body from Carhead, 
and they would’ close their ranks for’a grafid descent on the’ Yorkshire 
or the Highland Show. ‘They'very’seldom went to the Smithfield 
Club, but at Birmingham, in the‘halcyon days of pig’ prices;-whén a 
fox-hunter boasted’ that he got three days'a-week Hunting out of: two 
sows; Mr. Wainman has‘made' r5/ each for pigs out’ of &@ prize’ pen, 
under six months’éld:. The late Lord Berwick was the first te pay‘t, 
and ro gs: to'r2 gs, was byno tmeans‘unusual, French’buyers’always 
fought out the’ point of “Vo ginney!) No ginney't — Von pound!” 
and. when the bargain’ was struck, Mr. Fisher was generally seen 
sketching in chalks the imperial feur-tle-dis of La Belle: France on his 
late charge’s hams. 

Nineteen: young pigs,° chaperoned by Silver Wing,. Silver Beard, 
Duke of York, Rival Duchess, and Middle Link, went to: the Hiam- 
burgh ‘show in 1864. The seniors, as a fitting reward’ for their excel- 
lent sea legs, got pretty nearly all they could from a committee, which 
attached more importance'to gilt cards‘ and waterfalls‘than prizes ; 
but. very few of the nineteen recrossed the German’ Ocean. “ At 
Hamburg; a crate end came out with one’ of Mr. Bowly’s’ Berkshires 
in it; just as it was being hoisted: over the side, and’ the sow'sank 
with a deep, sullen’ splash into’the Elbe: For nearly a quartet-of'an- 
hour the German sailors stood craning over the side of the‘vessel’ in 
mute expectation that the fresh pork would reappear, but poor Fritz 
saw nothing but a few bubbles. Yorkshire and Suffolk worked’ very 
amicably together, and especially'in one instance: A foreigner’came 
up to Mr. Fisher to buy the last of the Carhead lot) “Ah! T see 
de béautiful gentleman ; vot de prize(price)?” “ Fifteen*guineas!” 
“Fifteen guinea. Ah! dat ginney again. Yah! Fifteen-pound!” 
The bargain had got to this stage, when the mistake’ as: to» sex’ was 
explained: “Ah! de beautiful lady; if I could ‘buy’ de’ beautiful 
gentleman for de beautiful lady, I would: buy de beautiful lady.” So 
Mr. Fisher took him round to Mr. Crisp, and for'30/. he got ““de 
beautiful” pair: The price was paid in thalers of three shillings each, 
and the two Kits carried them in a basket slung upon a pole. There 
was no telling where to keep them all day, so a hole was dug in the 
pen, and they were buried with a crate above them till the Kits could 
resume their burden, and convert them into a banker’s draft. 

Yorkshire and Lancashire breeders generally run on the middle-or 
large breed, and fanciers on the small, Scotland and Ireland are all 
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. for the large, and so are Australia, America, Prussia, Holland, Spain, 
and Germany ; and the Emperor of the French purchased large and 
middle for three successive years. At one time Mr. Wainman had 
about 220 pigs a year, and sold about 1ooo/. worth. Until the cattle 
plague came, there was a brisk trade ; but the regulations interfered 
and closed the English and Irish markets. In England the pigs were 
perpetually stopped at stations, owing to some informality, real or 
supposed, and, to save further expense, the butchers got them. Be- 
tween Carhead and Forfar, five passes were required ; and, after such 
a severe check, high prices became a dream of the past. 
Mr. Wiley’s small breed are remarkable for neatness and quality, 
_ and he has always gef'Very high prices for them. The old gentleman, 
who is upwards of'9%; afi@is still enjoying a sort of immortal youth, 
has not been a very extensive, shower ; but he very seldom missed 
Birmingham, and won constantly'ill there were more “ black judges ” 
‘on the bench. Lord Wenlock’s pigs are always very fat, and his 
lordship has never shown finer pens of the small breed than those at 
. Battersea and Leeds, when the young sows were declared by the 
judges to be “ magnificent,” as in truth they were. Before Mr. Wain- 
. Man came out, Mr. Harrison, of Stockport, beat every one with small, 
middle, and big. Carhead caught him up at Canterbury and Leeds, 
and Mr. Wainman bought his Worcester Duke at Battersea for 23/, 
and won thirteen firsts and four seconds with him. Victor, one of 
Mr. Harrison’s boars, did Mr. Duckering a great deal of good, and 
corrected the coarseness of the Lincolnshire sort. Mr. Duckering 
has sows chiefly for the middle breed, but he has shown all three for 
some years, and beat Mr. Wainman, at Plymouth, with his Dexter 
Chief, who was beautifully got up. His two sons assist him, and 
they keep a coal staith at Kirton Lindsey. Mr. Hickman, of Hull, 
was once an extensive shower; and for two or three years he was 
very successful. Among the Leeds pig fanciers, Mr. Gavin held a 
high place ; but Mr. Dyson is quite the emperor of them now, and 
buys and shows a good one of the large breed whenever he can. 
Mr. Sagar, of Saltaire, is a great local shower, and once took a second 
at the Royal, with a sow of Mr. Wainman’s breed, beating Golden 
Link. This sow won the Keighley Challenge Cup, which is decided, 
not by marching out all the winners, but by special entry before the 
classes are judged, so that the cup pig is got out of the way, and not 
allowed to compete in its class. Mr. Mangles is the largest York- 
shire pig breeder. He was a pupil of the late Mr. Watson, of Bol- 
ton Park, Cumberland, and got a rare boar, Bendigo, from him, of 
the small white breed. Latterly he has stood more on the middle 
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breed, and always prefers the small boar in the cross. He has won 
two royal prizes ; but Birmingham has been his field of the cloth of 
gold. Three to four hundred are sometimes in the Givendale styes, 
where Essex, black Leicesters, and Berkshires have all been bred. 
He has also “ composed ” a nice flecked pig by crossing blacks and 
whites ; but sometimes it only comes out with a little blue on the 
quarters. Black-eyed Susan was a very nice sow, and she and the cele- 
brated Brutus were both by The Squire, and full of Thormanby blood. 
Mr. Mangles maintains that bacon should be fed for less than 6d. 
per Ib., and that pigs should pay for all they consume without taxing 
the manure. New milk, to encourage sleepiness, warmth, cleanli- 
ness, and regularity, keeping the styes rather dark, and laying down 
ashes for the pigs to root over when they are not in the field, are 
very salient points of his system. Mr. Peter Eden has been very 
successful at the Royal Meeting lately with the blood of King Lear. 
Mr. Watson, the whilom Cumberland champion, began with the 
Lady Solway breed, and then gave Mr. Unthank five guineas for a 
little sow pig of Watkin’s Thormanby, and Wiley blood, which he 
brought home in his trap. It was crossed in due time with Earl 
Ducie’s Liberator, and thus the small Cumberland Whites were 
fashioned. Mr. Watson may be said to owe his heads and 
hams to Liberator, and his backs to Thormanby, and to make 
assurance sure, he had double crosses of the sort. Miss West 
was a prima donna at the Carlisle Royal, but Faith eventually 
proved more level and sweeter in the head. Faith, Hope, and 
Charity were Mr. Watson’s first prize pen of sows under six months’ 
old, at that meeting, and their names created some comment. 
“And pray which of these three is Charity?” said an old lady, after 
adjusting her spectacles, and taking a protracted survey of the pen. 
* Which is Charity, marm?” said the attendant. “Of course the 
biggest of them is Charity.”——“ My dears,” said the old lady, turning 
to her daughters, “I never saw it put in that practical light before.” 
“We, Shall, Win,” was another specimen of Mr. Brown’s neat 
triple naming, and the three made nearly 80/. at Salisbury, two years 
after. Mr. Fisher amplified the idea into “ Advance Quality, Ad- 
vance Symmetry, and No Surrender!” and it sank at last into “Ain’t, 
We, Stunners!” Mr. Watson’s were generally of a less sort than his 
neighbour's, Mr. Brown, of The High, and were kept, like his, prin- 
cipally upon new milk, and oatmeal and barleymeal mixed. After a 
fortnight they would be got to drink a quart of new milk at three or 
four times. They would then have a pint at each end of the day, 
but never more than two quarts at any time. The Highland Society 
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was’ Mr. Brown’s great show sphere, and Liberator, Wenlock, and 
Thormanby blood his delight. His pigs might oftem be picked out 
by the blue spots on their quarters and back. It was:give and take 
between him and Mr:’Watson, when they met; and. Faith, Hope, 
and Charity had opponents worthy of them at canny Carlisle: Mrs. 
Brown looked well after pig matters, but her husband never knew 
when to sell.. Herefused good prices, and brought back sows, tried 
. to: reduce them for a year'or two, and found them barren fig-trees 
after all. Prices went down whem:he ‘and others: were watching for 
them to go up, and at last, 42 or 5% could hardly'be got, whére-ro/. 
or r2/, had been given without scruple before. 

Mr. Fisher’s Hobbs ‘best creation in a life of very’ varied bucolic 
-activities was’ the improved Essex black pig: He had been struck 
with the cubic conformation and small bone of a Neapolitan pig,* 
and bought three from Lord Western. These. he crossed with the 
-original black sows of Essex. The males did well, but/the females’ 
-digestion was faulty, and they rary to lard’ instead-of flesh, and came 
black and white at times. He then put’ the Neapolitan boar not to 
the narrow-chested Essex sows, but to sows of a cross’ between the 
Essex boar and Berkshire sow. The litters fell black, with a fine 
pectoral cavity and development ‘of lung and. viscera. Their 
digestion improved with their breathing, and they made more 
lean flesh. His last step was taking in a dash of Berkshire, and 
there his pig composition ceased, and the fine bone and thriftiness 
were permanently attained. He won at the Oxford: Royal with a 
boar and a sow, and: called his sort: “ Essex and Oxford,” and after- 
wards: “Improved Oxford,” till. they merged into “Fisher Hobbs’s 
sort.” As years went on he won so often that; from a feeling of 
delicacy, he would not show them. 

At Mr. Stearn’s pig lecture, before the Farmers’ Club, he made’ a 
very interesting speech, in which he stated that he had kept three 
families’ for twenty-five years, and had not gone from his owm breed, 
and he spoke of the day when a black pig was “hunted down like 
a wolf in Suffolk.”| In spite of the argument that black keeps: heat 
longer, and that walls are painted black to attract’ the sun, he held 
with Mr. James Tumer, that black pigs don’t crack in the sun as 
the white do. Red bricks in a piggery were his abhorrence, from 
their tendency to absorb moisture ; he considered asphalte slippery, 





* The Chinese pig is small white, and the Neapolitan small black. The 
Chinese are generally more symmetrical, with sharper snouts and fatter chops, not 
so-long in the body, and with fewer hairs. 
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and hard concrete; made with a bushel of lime; sixpennyworth ‘of 
gravel, some hard cinders, and: a little chalk, the most healthy floor. 
Of Berkshires he was a great admirer, as they have so much: lean 
flesh, and he never wearied of impressing upon yow: that nothing 
made: so much meat in a. short time! as a pig,, and that ten would 
make @ ton of meat in six. months, if they were ‘sent along” from 
the teat. Against giving barley-milk to sows he always: protested; as 
being calculated to inflame the milk ; and “‘let your pigs grow into 
the warm weather” was another of his sterling maxis. 

Mr Stearn’s “ model piggery,”iabove which. a tricolour floats: to 
celebrate every great victory, or welcome a pig-loving visitor, stands 
about midway in the pleasant village of Brandeston,’ in Suffolk. 
“Red, white, and blue,” are’the predominant colours’: of. the 
edifice, which is made of poplar; at 13d. per foot, with larch posts, 
‘costs about 25/7, and is calculated to wear about as many years. 
It has three compartments for litters, and two pens behind for re- 
creation, Mr. Stearn has occupied his winter evenings by making 
a miniature model: of it on the scale of an inch to a foot. The straw 
is split and cut into Jengths, and-the troughs and: ventilators would 
satisfy a taste committee in Lilliput. The roof is made of little lead 
tiles, and pigs of soap, and a pigman cum pail of gutta percha are 
not lacking.’ The real building is roofed with tiles or slates,-which 
are reeded or plastered beneath so as to prevent the extremes’ of 
heat and cold, with a ventilator on the top, and half doors, and falls 
both back and front. Each pen is ten: feet square, with an asphalte 
floor slightly sloping, and a latticed floor above it, which should be 
taken up twice a day and cleaned. A pig-house so contrived can be 
kept warm in winter, and cool and sweet on the hottest day. One 
of its indispensable features -is’ the shifting rail, which should: be 
about eight to twelve inches high, to suit the size of the sow,-and 
project from the wall about nine inches, so that she cannot crush her 
young ones. 

Until three or four years since, Mr. Stearn’s pigs were all. white, 
as he found them’stand cold better; but he has now nearly ‘as 
many black. Almost. simultan¢ously with this change,| and without 
any assignable cause, his pigman’s hair, as if to square matters, 
changed. from black to white. ‘He showed at Framlingham, twenty- 
two years.ago, without much’ success, some of his father’s old! stock, 
which. he eventually handed over to his brother. In 1860, having 
“taken time” as a beaten. parliamentary leader always observes, ‘to 
consider our position,” he began again with Empress and Duchess, 
two sisters of Duke of the. old Stearn sort, with Victoria 2nd, and 
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Alexandrina, two of Duchess’s daughters. Empress was entered too 
late for Canterbury, but he took her with her fourteen pigs, and fitted 
up the model piggery for her hard by the Society’s gates. 

Some thousands turned aside to have a look at the happy family 
just by way of a foretaste, and the seven boars and seven sows fetched 
127. 9s.; Earl St. Vincent leading off as purchaser of the first pair. 
This sum was inclusive of the challenge money which Mr. Stearn 
had won with the same sow and pigs at Framlingham in the pre- 
vious June. Mr. Stearn, whose pugnacity in these matters is as 
boundless as his pluck, gave a challenge for 1oo/, to Mr. Sexton’s 
sow, which won at Canterbury Royal and Norwich, and it was taken 
up for 10o/, Mr. Charles Austin, Q.C., the celebrated parliamentary 
counsel, and a resident at Brandeston, has told how the anticipations 
of the contest thrilled through the parish, and how two households 
in the county were “in the ecstasy of hope, and the agony of appre- 
hension. Each morning there was some fresh rumour. The little 
pigs had their bath of soap suds, and their meals of milk and sugar. 
The sow rode to Framlingham in her private carriage, and I was on 
the point of offering a parasol a-piece for the pigs.” Flowers and 
evergreens made up quite a triumphal bower in the waggon, and it 
was accompanied by young swine herds, as out-riders, in white 
trowsers, red jockey jackets, and blue caps, with red tassels, who 
dismounted and ranged themselves as guards of honour, at the 
corners of the model piggery, which was fitted up in the Framlingham 
tent. The Brandeston’s sow was first in the tent, all ready to 


** pay thee back again, 
In summer among the flowers,” 


with which the tent abounded, and Mr. Stearn, imitating Mr. Boswell’s 
conduct to the Kintore ox, sent the waggon and outriders to bring 
Mr. Sexton’s sow from the station. Matters were in fact managed 
with the most knightly courtesy and good humour. : 
Twenty thousand spectators paid at the gates, and Mr. E. Cook and 
Mr. Rigden were on the bench. Mr. Sexton’s black had thirteen 
at the teat, and Mr. Stearn’s white had fourteen. There was no 
question as to which was the best sow, but the majority and quality 
of the white litter just won the day for Brandeston. This celebrated 
sow brought up ten litters in all, which never averaged under twelve 
and thirteen. Mr. Stearn has also done remarkably well with his blacks, 
in which Mr. Sexton and Mr. Crisp are so great. A saponaceous 
bishop once announced that he weighed a little above thirteen stone 
when he came out of his bath; and he was instantly “ countered ” with 
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the pertinent query, ‘‘ Without the soap, my lord?” We can say 
with confidence, that three of Mr. Stearn’s best blacks (which know 
no invidious grades of small, middle, and heavy weights) averaged 
36st. when under fifteen months, without that strange composition 
of lard, oil, cream, soot, and grease, against which Hanover Square 
issued its tardy ukase. © 

Mr. Brandreth Gibbs’s annals of the Smithfield Club, where 
H.R.H. the Duke of York gained a prize for a pig in 1805, show 
that the pigs of the royal farm have taken the gold medal three times 
with Suffolk and Prince Albert’s Windsor, which is a mixture of 
Wiley, Ducie, and Wenlock. About twenty sows of this small white 
breed are kept at the Royal Home Farm, and ten Berkshire sows else- 
where ; and as much as 700/. worth of produce have been sold out of 
these piggeries in a year. The Smithfield Club gold medal for the 
best pen was only established in 1846, and Earl Radnor has won it 
four times with his Coleshill whites, which combine symmetry and 
great weight with wonderful heads. They won last December, and 
Mr. James Turner, whose name as a pig judge and “ pig dentist” 
has been at the top of the tree for many a year, and who has a 
mysterious closet full of sculls and isolated jaws, declared that one of 
them was the finest pig he had ever seen. In seven years out of the 
twenty-two, Mr. Coate of Hammoon, has come to the fore with his 
“Improved Dorsets” at all ages, from 15 weeks to 70 weeks. He 
sent a capital first prize pen last year, and one of them which was 
killed at 54 months scaled 20 st. 3 Ibs. (of 8 lbs.) dead weight. 

Ireland is emphatically the land of the pig, but although the gene- 
ral improvement in Paddy’s pet is of very slow growth, some of the 
farmers are very eminent breeders, and you may ride many a hack to 
a standstill in “ the royal county” before you find Berkshires to beat 
Mr. Joyce’s. In the northern parts of Scotland pigs do not flourish. 
There is a religious feeling against them in connection with the 
devil entering into the herd at Galilee ; and an old shepherd once 
rose fo his feet, when floored by a Cheviot ram, with the angry 
comment that he was “nae better than swine.” A cow, and not a 
pig, is the Scottish peasant’s aspiration, and his taste for porridge has 
much to do with it. In Shetland, a couple of sows and a boar have 
made up the pig ranks at the one annual cattle show. The fisher- 
men and cottiers of the Orkneys have a small trade in “fishing 
pork,” which is raised principally on sea-weed, fish offal, and salts to 
rather a high yellow. The crofters on the Ross-shire coast are the 
greatest sheep-stealers of the day, but they hate ham and bacon, and 
send their pig with a rope round its waist to Kildary great fair, where 
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the southern factors pick it up. In Banffshire the Neapolitan cross 
has answered well, and a large trade is done by the curers. In 
fact, they buy them up so close, that much of the bacon and ham 
which is used in Banff is cured and imported from Yorkshire. The 
Aberdeen Lunatic Asylum has always been famous for the size of its. 
pigs, which have such fine leavings from the house. A good ‘joke is 
told of an Aberdonian pig shower, or rather of his bailiff, who dare 
not tell his master. He showed three very capital ones in a pen, and 
one of them died from the hot weather. The judges had not yet 
come into the yard, so the bailiff whipped out his penknife and cut its. 
throat to get what blood he could, and then sewed up the place. The 
deceased’s eyes were almost closed with fat, and it lay between the 
other two, and the judges gave the pen the first prize without having 
them out to see how they stood on their legs. Berkshires are found 
both in the Kinnaird Valley and at Lord Kinnaird’s, and they report 
of them as most prolific and easily fed. In Argyleshire and Stirling- 
shire the black Essex is preferred, and in Skye pigs of no breed and 
dogs seem to be at perpetual:variance. If a pig walks into church 
on his mazy wanderings, the shepherd dogs, which always attend 
worship with their masters, drive it out, and run it with all the 
energy of foxhounds a good ring of a mile or more over crops and 
heather. Pig-breeding is much more prevalent about Glasgow and 
the Ayrshire milk districts. Mr. Findlay is the Wainman of Scot- 
land, and has formed his small breed from a combination of Wen- 
lock, Windsor, and Brown, and his large from Harrison. A small 
room is attached to his pigging house, and a woman lives there for 
some time after a sow has farrowed, and keeps an eye upon her day 
and night. “ Harry,” at the Royal Home Farm, always slept, not in. 
an adjacent room, but on a truss of straw near his charges, as the: 
Christmas shows drew near, so that he might adjust the roller beneath 









‘their noses, and perform other little offices of friendship. In Ayrshire 


the milk is so abundant, that the pigs grow quite beyond “‘ Cumber- 
land bacon” size. The pork is therefore merely pickled and sold 
for coal mines and jerry shops, but size confers great additional value 
on the hide when it measures above four feet. The Dumfries pork 
market is principally supplied by Dumfriesshire and the Stewartry ; 
but Fifeshire, Perthshire, and Stirlingshire also send supplies. 
“ Bacon and Ham Term” extends from November 22nd up to the 
second week in April, and the dealers are sometimes waiting two or 
three miles along the main roads out of Dumfries long before light on 
a market morning, to have the first offer of the pigs. Curers like 
them about ten months old, of about 14 st. or so (of 14 Ibs.), and 
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fed, on oatmeal and potatoes. This makes the hams from 16 to. 
20 Ibs., the largest that cam meet a ready sale. Cutting up and 
laying the flitches and legs level in salt is a great science, and they 
must never be in the salt more than sixteen days. Ham is best after 
being kept eighteen months, but on a four-year-old ham there is no 
profit. Some of the greatest Cumberland curers, who draw on their 
own county as well as Scotland for supplies, will cure 2400 pigs a 
year, and have the hams all hanging together, tier above tier, with 
braziers below in their drying-house. 

A great deal of curing goes on in Leicester, where the largest 
firm kills pigs on the American principle. This consists in hauling” 
the pigs up by a pulley, cutting their throats, and then sliding them 
along, by rods attached to the ceiling, through the scalding tub, 
down to the skinning counter, and. finally landing them in the curing 
house, all ready to be cut up. The saving of labour and time is: 
enormous. It is not the fashion there to cure the ham after April, 
but it is then split, and becomes part of the flitch. A good deal of 
Chinese and Berkshire blood was infused into the Leicestershire pig 
through the Odstone and Frolesworth cross. Still it is not a pig- 
breeding county, and the jobbers bring up porkers of five weeks 
from Herts and Bedfordshire. They thrive gaily on the cheese 
farms, as the whey flows through pipes from the dairy into the tank, 
and is pumped out of it into the pig troughs. 

The legs, loins, and loose meat are used by the Leicester and’ 
Melton Mowbray men for the manufacture of pork pies, but a 
Leicestershire, or in fact a Midland Counties farm-house, seldom 
lacks one of its own making at Christmas-tide. Melton Mowbray 
has had a large trade for nearly forty years. According to their 
hamper labels, some claim to be “ eminent,” and others “‘ celebrated,” 
pork-pie merchants. The late Mr. Henry Colin, who stood on his 
prescriptive rights, and did not call any of these adjectives to his 
aid, was quite the head of the profession. He was cook to. the 
celebrated Sir Harry Goodricke, from 1822 until the baronet’s death 
in 1833, and so clever with the trigger and in dog management, that 
Sir Harry always took him out as an attendant on his Scottish 
moors or his Norfolk stubbles. As long as he had the use of his 
limbs he was as celebrated for his pointers as his pies, and he 
united the latter business with Stilton and Eddish cheese. He was 
a great authority upon all matters of taste, and full of pleasant stories 
of Mr. John Moore—the head of the Old Club in the days of the 
four M’s of foxhunting renown,—who always said that a real good 
Stilton should be described by the four R’s :—“ red, ripe, rusty, and 
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rotten.” His order book seemed to include half Debrett ; and we 
remember once asking him how he would make a very special pie it 
he had orders for it. His reply was, that he would feed the special 
pig on baked potatoes. 

The Mark Lane Express thus epitomises the trade. “ No- 
vember to April is the season, and some of the makers fill up 
the intervening months with veal-and-ham pies. A few of them 
do not content themselves during the season merely with buying 
legs and loins, but kill pigs for themselves, and cure the flitches. 
The pies are made of all sizes, from 1 Ib. to 20 Ibs. The smallest 
ones are principally consumed at railway stations, and the 2 Ib. 
and 3 lb pies are destined for higher class customers, and go to the 
universities and all over the kingdom, for breakfast and luncheon. 
Some of the makers turn out from 400 to 500 pies a week, and 
calculate the rate of baking in a fast oven at one hour fora 1 Ib.- 
pie, and 2} hours for a 3 lber.” 

A lady whose enthusiasm for “the red, white, and roan,” was such, 
that she and her maid brought back her first short-horn purchase, 
against all railway precedent, in the mail train with them, was wont 
to say that she repeated once, if not twice a day, Mr. Douglas of 
Athelstaneford’s definition of what a good one should be. Pig 
fanciers who want great leading principles both of structure and 
management defined, may very safely take Stearn upon Fisher, as 
their Coke upon Lyttelton. The former thus defines his model pig. 
Its chief points are “a rather small head, with wide heavy chaps, short 
snout, broad deep chest, ears rather small and thin, with the ends sharp, 
pendulous, and pointing a little forward, roundness of rib, shortness 
of leg, small feet, long body, thigh well dropped close to the hock, 
shoulders and hams thick, neck rising well behind ears, small bones 
in proportion to the flesh, broad and straight, or slightly rising back, 
tail small and curled and placed high, and finally, hair thin, long, 
fine, and silky.” Both authorities agree on the points that the sow 
should be larger than the boar, and Mr. Stearn makes ten teats the 
minimum. Mr. Fisher’s definition of a perfect pig differs in some 
respects from his Suffolk compatriot. He says that the forehead 
should be wide, and the nose “ moderately short,” and lays great 
stress on the ears being thin, erect, and pointed forward. He 
gives as his reason that when ears hang down over the eyes, pigs 
cannot readily see the objects which approach, and that therefore 
they are more liable to accidents. The under jaw should show an 
inclination to roundess, which indicates thriftiness. The length of 
body should not be great, or they will be clumsy, and overlay their 
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pigs; the flank should be low, and only slightly arched, and “the 
belly deep and thick that the flitches may be thick in the thin parts.” 
The legs should not sink much at the fetlocks, so as to throw the 
weight on the heel and pasterns ; and plenty of long, bright, and 
vigorous hair is the most truthful index of a large amount of lean 
meat in proportion to the fat in the carcass. It also prevents many 
of those scratches which are always thrown into the scale against 
the seller. 

As regards the time for pigging, Mr. Stearn considers that a sow 
may be used as a breeder at ten months, and breed in January or 
February, when the litter can have eight or nine weeks warm with 
her; and again in August. Mr. Fisher, it would seem, does not 
care to see any arrival before March, and again in September ; 
and also holds that, save in exceptional cases, such as very cold 
weather, a sow is better left to herself and old nurse Nature when 
she farrows. Mr. Stearn, on the contrary, hands each of the new 
arrivals into a hamper as they are born, and nips off their side teeth 
with a pair of pincers. He does so, because he has found that if 
they once bite the sow and draw blood, she will very often eat them. 
It is a curious fact that Mr. Fisher has never seen sows eat their 
young, and considers it “an unnatural and revolting charge,” and, 
perhaps, confounded with her eating those which were born dead 
and left within her reach. 

On the different points of feeding it is not our intention to enter. 
It is allowed that breeding sows should have their liberty and grass, 
with small coal at hand. The Carhead ones used to sleep in a large 
open shed ; and oat dust and rice mixed in a tub and steeped in cold 
water formed a great portion of their food, at the cost of 2d. a head 
per day. Mr. Stearn is a great advocate of washing and brushing 
over to keep pigs in health, and he has invented a feeding-trough, 
whose great merit is, that it not only prevents all waste and spoiling 
of food, but allows a pig with the heaviest chap to feed with as much 
ease and comfort as one that can dip into a quart pot. And there 
we leave our pig, deep in the pursuit which it loves best, since it had 


only the primeval crab-apple and the acorn to crunch. 
H. H. D. 
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My LAST SESSION. 
No. II. 


T is the last fortnight in July, and we are in articulo mortis. 
Everybody is glad the Session is nearly over. We have 
been tossed about in a short chopping sea of politics, and 

’» no one is quite satisfied with the Session. It has beena 
harassing and fatiguing time—a Session of few “counts,” and long 
sittings. ‘Towards the end the “whips” have required whipping, and 
lords of the treasury and comptrollers of the household have scarcely 
been kept up to the mark in “‘making a House and keeping a 
House,” even after severe ministerial “ wiggings.” Many fellows have 
“ paired” and left town a fortnight ago, and others have been running 
down to their constituencies for two or three days every now and 
then to see how matters were going on. 

It requires some courage and nerve, in default of a contented and 
confiding constituency, to remain in town up to the actual day of 
prorogation, when a general election is certain to happen during the 
recess, You get urgent letters from the Chairman of your Election 
Committee, or your confidential lawyer, or some private friend whom 
you trust more than either, imploring you to “come down and show 
yourself.” Perhaps the enemy is actually in the field, and the most 
intense paragraphs in your local paper about the shabbiness of can- 
vassing the electors “ while our patriotic member is compelled to re- 
main in-town in the discharge of his Parliamentary duties,” fail to choke 
him off. It often happens that your friends are frightened wifhout 
occasion. Your private letters hint, for example, that your vote on 
the Maynooth, or the Sunday Liquor, or the Dumdrusky Railway 
Bill, has given offence in certain quarters, and that So-and-So is 
sounding some of the electors about a requisition to So-and-So, to 
come and oppose you. In any case you are told that your presence, 
if only for a few days, will have the happiest effects, and one writer 
adds that this is the decided opinion of “ mine host” of the “County 
Arms,” where you put up. If you are a young hand, it is exceedingly 
difficult to receive these missives without getting “funky.” You ask 
your “whip” to find you a “pair” for a week, alter your mind on 
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reading the Mudborough Gazette, which represents your constituency 
as living only for the pleasure of returning you to Parliament, and 
you finally determine to stay for Lady Ptarmigan’s last /éte chamfétre, 
where you hope to meet the heiress, or the pretty widow who was so 
grateful for that ice. In one case only do you open your private 
letters with equanimity—when you have determined that the last 
Session of the Parliament shall be the last Session of your Parlia- 
mentary career. Then you receive these murmurs and menaces of 
opposition with fierce contempt. You have passed your own Eman- 
cipation Bill, and you thank Heaven (if there be any grace left in 
you) for your approaching deliverance from what I shall venture to 
describe as the mill-horse drudgery of modern M. P.-ship. 

To a member of a cynical turn of mind, the last Session of a Par- 
liament offers amusing and congenial food for reflection. Every- 
thing reminds you of a fact that you had almost forgotten, namely, 
that you have a constituency. ‘The electors on their part are sud- 
denly reminded, not less to their surprise, that they have a member. 
More letters are written in the Library and Committee Rooms in the 
last Session of a Parliament than any other. House of Commons 
note paper is preferred to that of the club, for does it not vouch for 
the punctuality of your Parliamentary attendance? There is a 
greater run upon the Vote Office, for it is a cheap civility to send 
down bills and reports of Committees and Commissions to influen- 
tial constituents. They like to be asked to favour you with their 
opinion upon them. A deputation sent to town on a local Bill, or 
to get an interview with the Home Office, or the Board of Trade, is a 
godsend. You go with them to the Minister; introduce them; con- 
gratulate them afterwards upon their speeches, and the effect they 
evidently produced ; invite them to lunch with you; and get them 
into the Speaker’s Gallery, or the still more complimentary benches 
under the clock, to hear the debates. The deputation is sure to contain 
some fellows who voted against you, and if you are a man of’ the 
world, and know how to use your opportunities, you will send the 
blues home saying: “ Well, I don’t like Mr. Eydel’s politics, but 
certainly nobody can attend more to our local interests, and, after 
all, that, you know, is the great thing in a member.” A little private 
gossip—I would even say, a little scandal—about political notabili- 
ties, is amazingly relished with their sherry by local deputations. If 
you hint that some statesman, who seems raised up by Providence to 
defend the Protestant institutions of his country, is not thought to 
be exactly a Joseph, or that some other statesman who makes im- 
perial finances and small economies his peculiar care, is shrewdly 
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believed to be hard up, and to live in daily fear of the bailiffs, the 
provincial mind is in a glow of ecstasy. Every man who carries off 
a bit of small talk for the delectation of his own private circle will 
work for you like a nigger at the next election. 

When fortune does not send you a deputation in an expiring Par- 
liament, you must make the best use of the opportunities you have. 
If there be a thing you detest at other times, it is to run the gauntlet 
of the Members’ Lobby, and to hear your name called out by some 
of the people waiting about there. As a rule, they always want 
something for their own advantage, and not for yours. They either 
require orders for the House, or expect an invitation to breakfast, or 
have come to town to get some Government situation for their sons 
or nephews. If you walk down to the House—which I seldom do 
myself—your anxiety begins at Whitehall, rises to fever-heat in New 
Palace Yard, and culminates in the Members’ Lobby. If you go 
down in a brougham, put up the windows, sit well back, and make 
the coachman drive into the private entrance in New Palace Yard, 
just beyond Westminster Hall: you can always gain the members’ 
staircase without interruption. But there remains that dreadful 
“‘ middle passage,” filled with cruisers and pirates bent on “ cutting 
out” expeditions. If you are active and rush into the House as if 
you had a question on the paper, and the Minister was waiting for 
you, the portals of the House may be gained, and you are safe,—un- 
less the infernal door-keeper sends you in somebody’s card. When 
I hear my name called out when erossing the lobby, I find a mo- 
mentary access of deafness very convenient, taking care, of course, 
not to turn my head as if I heard anything. Yet even at the last 
moment, by a dexterous flank movement on the part of some ener- 
getic constituent, who has chosen his point of attack with judgment, 
and who has not scrupled to break the line, and rush past the door- 
keeper, have I been arrested and brought up with a “round turn,” just 
as I thought I was safe and under the protection of Mr. Speaker. 

These tactics are for ordinary Sessions. In the last Session of a 
Parliament, and especially in the last weeks of a Session, it is well to 
look round the lobby for a possible constituent, and to look hard at 
any face you think you recognise. It is better to walk now than to 
ride. One should be ready to speak to the humblest voter outside 

Westminster Hall, and to give him an order for the House. Now is 
the time to see that subscriptions to local charities are duly paid up. 
If new claims to your benevolence flow in—and it is wonderful how 
accurately a certain class of constituents gauge the “ situation ”— 
prudence enjoins that they should receive the most favourable con- 
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sideration. It does not matter whether you send the check yourself 
or make the payment through your steward or agent, so long as the 
latter are posted up. In that case it will be their duty to see that 
justice is done to “our liberal and public spirited member” in the 
local newspaper. In elections, as in rifle matches, every hit tells, 
and there are few members of the Lower House who do not find it 
necessary to cultivate a certain amount of personal popularity. The 
English aristocracy would be the haughtiest and worst-mannered in 
the world if the heirs of the greatest houses were not expected first 
to serve their parliamentary apprenticeship in the Commons. 

Reform Bills, Ministerial crises, and Irish Church debates have 
taken up so much of the time and attention of the country during the 
last two or three Sessions that the average and non-official M.P. has 
had little opportunity of distinguishing himself, unless he “ jibbed,” 
and got into a “ tea-room” or a “cave” of some kind. Almost the 
only chance of “coming to the front” has been by studying the 
newspapers to see what question might be put to some Minister of 
the Crown. My own opinion is that this is being a little over done. 
There are often from twenty to thirty questions on the paper on all 
sorts of conceivable grievances. One member puffed a friend’s 
book the other night, by asking some Minister whether, before 
doing something or other, he would not read somebody’s history of 
some medizval period or other. The question time at half-past 
four sometimes runs over three-quarters of an hour, and instead of 
being a brisk and smart Zever de rideau, our English interpellations 
are now becoming a bore, and hardly worth reading. Ministers are 
partly to blame, for, instead of answering questions briefly, as 
Palmerston did, they make speeches. A certain Indian Minister is 
terrible, in the accuracy and fulness of his details. 

The rule is a sound one for the last Session of a Parliament, never 
to miss a division, unless indeed your vote is certain to offend an in- 
fluential section of your constituents. There are a good many men, 
I can tell you, who do not thank Mr. Gladstone for running a 
sharply defined line between political parties, and more or less com- 
pelling every one to choose a side at the next election. In Palmer- 
ston’s time, which is already spoken of as ‘‘the good old time,” there 
were safe questions on which a man could go into the lobby without 
hesitation or misgiving, and doubtful and dangerous divisions which 
he might shirk. Take, for example, a motion by Newdegate, for 
inquiring into monastic and conventual establishments. If you 
voted against the motion you would be certain to offend some 
influential church clergyman beloved of Exeter Hall; if you voted 
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for it you would be sure to have every Roman Catholic against 
you at the next election. The remedy was easy. You listened to 
the debate, cheered and encouraged the speakers on your own side, 
and then, while the division-bell was ringing, you joined the stream 
that ran deep and strong out of the House into the lobby, and so 
got away without voting at all. But now, what between Disraeli on 
Reform and Gladstone on the Irish Church, all the members of the 
present House will go to the country ticketed and labelled like 
hollyhocks at a flower-show. It will be a stiffish job to persuade 
some church parsons I know, that Mr. Softy “ acted in the best 
interests of the Church of England by voting for the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church.” Nor will it be the easiest thing in the 
world, on the other hand, for my friend Smooth to convince some 
Roman Catholics of my acquaintance that he did right in going into 
the lobby against Mr. Gladstone. These are difficulties incident to 
the particular epoch of our representative system at which we have 
arrived. Although great they are not insurmountable, and I shall 
look for some ingenious mystification, and not a little special plead- 
ing in the hustings’ speeches next November. 

You will see at a glance that the candidates not in Parliament this 
Session will have an immense advantage, for it will be open to them 
to declare that there was some via media unaccountably overlooked 
by every one in the House, which would have settled the difficulty to 
everybody’s satisfaction. I did that myself when I first stood for 
Blankshire, upon some ticklish question or other ; and it was thought 
a great coup for a young beginner. 

The fight on the hustings next November will be so exciting that 
I am tempted at times to throw myself into it again. I do not 
remember the eve of a general election when both sides were so well 
satisfied with their respective cries. We fight the battle over by 
anticipation, of course, in the smoking-room. “That! for your cry 
of ‘Church in danger !’” exclaims Sir Peregrine Progress, snapping 
his fingers ; “I would not desire a better motto ‘than ‘ Disendow- 
ment of Irish Church.’ Lots of statistics. So many parishes with 
no Protestants at all. Proportion of wealthy Protestant flock to their 
State-endowed pastors, so much. Proportion of poor Roman 
Catholics to their unendowed priests, so much. A few statistics— 
not too many—always tell on the hustings ; please the voters who 
say, ‘Give me facts.’ Then we shall pitch into the House of Lords 
for kicking out the Bill. England, in this age of enlightenment (I shall 
say), is not to be dictated to or dragooned by a few irresponsible 
hereditary peers. And if (I shall tell my constituency) you send 
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up a majority now to pass, not a Suspensory Bill, but an Irish 
Church Disendowment Bill, and the Lords throw it out, I.shall 
call upon the people’s William to dissolve Parliament, and send us 
back to take your pleasure upon a Reform Bill for the House of 
Lords. That will ‘ bring the House down,’ I know. Have you any 
shot as good as that in your locker, eh, Lord Linger?” 

“Quite,” slowly drawls Linger, between the puffs of his cigar. 
**We never had such a chance since Pitt stood up for George the 
Third. We, the great Conservative party, have been falsely charged 
with distrust of the people. But what has our great and gifted 
leader done? Given you a Reform Bill more liberal than the Whigs 
would have bestowed upon you for half a century,—so liberal that 
even John Bright shrank from it. That is an answer to the charge 
that we cannot trust the people. And you, working men, who have 
been admitted within the pale of the constitution by Mr. Disraeli, in 
spite of the hostility of the Whig and Radical factions, shall I tell 
you what use to make of your newly-won franchises? Go and vote 
for the men who gave them to you. Vote for the true friends of 
the people—the Conservative candidates !” 

“ Bravo, Lord Linger ! that’s a doosid good point, if your fellows 
knew how to work it, and you certainly owe it to Dizzy,” struck 
in Cartwright Quaver. “But I would not change places with 
either of you. I am a tea-room mutineer, and there'll be no 
bearing me on the hustings next November. I shall tell the new 
electors that they owe their privileges, not to Whigs, or Tories, 
or Radicals, but to me and a few others. I shall describe to them 
what a lovely and beautiful thing it is to rise superior to party on 
great occasions, to think only of measures not men, to support good 
and useful legislation from whatever side it may come. It gave me 
great pain (I shall say) to separate myself from those with whom I 
usually act, but I saw it was a moment for lofty and independent 
action. When the great factions were fighting for place and power, 
I was thinking only of the people. When household suffrage and 
popular representation trembled in the balance, I threw myself into 
the scale of freedom. I knew that my motives would be misrepre- 
sented. I knew that I should be, for the moment, the object of 
popular odium, if not of execration. But I also knew that in time 
my countrymen would do credit to my discernment and patriotism. 
I knew P 

“Thank you. That will do,” interrupted Sir Peregrine. “You 
will be the most insufferable bore in the whole country, if you go on 
in that way.” 
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“T hate you horribly in advance,” said Linger, “for giving your- 
self such infernal airs. Fortunately for us, the British elector will 
detest you for political coxcombs, as much as we do.” 

Quaver laughed. “ You will see!” said he. “ Roebuck is our 
chief ; and did he not tell the non-electors the other day, that they 
are now electors, in a great measure, through his instrumentality ? 
Our pretensions will be equally lofty.” 

“ We have all a good case,” said Sir Peregrine ; “ but Quaver will 
spoil his through his insufferable pretensions. We are all disposed 
to go into it with spirit, and to spend money. But then the prospect 
of a visit from one of her Majesty’s Judges to inquire into corrupt 
practices! Will that make our men more cautious, and save our 
pockets ?” 

“The best whip we have had in the House for years,” said Lord 
Linger, ‘‘ used to say that no man should come into the House of 
Commons unless he has a good competency. Young Trevelyan told 
some people in Scotland, the other day, that one of the reasons why 
he leaves Tynemouth, is that he was expected to subscribe: to 
concerts and local charities, and that the representation cost him 
3007. a year. Is it desirable we should have in the House a class of 
men to whom that sum is an object? I agree with the Whip, and 
say, ‘No!’ He knew that they were always coming round him for 
something or other, and that they ‘listened to reason’ whenever he 
opened his mouth.” 

“T don’t see what Trevelyan has to complain of,” cried Sir Pere- 
grine. ‘“M.P. after a man’s name is worth 1000/. a year in the City 
in ordinary years, and was worth three times that in the year or two 
before Black Friday. Almost all our needy men and men of doubtful 
social standing, take to directorships of public companies as natu- 
raily as ducks to water. So if a man pays it in meal, he gets it in 
malt.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by the sound of the 
division bell and the appearance of two rival whips, who abruptly put 
a stop to the conversation, and made us throw away our cigars. I 
shall ask Trevelyan to propose a vote in the estimates for “ — 
thrown away on hearing the division bell.” 


Epicurus EypEL, M.P. 





THEODORE THE KING. 


** Annulus ille, Cannarum vindex !” 


“HAT a bitter little scrap of Latin that is! How 
Juvenal’s lip seems to curl with contempt, and to 
taste, as it were, the fine sweet flavour of old 
heathenish revenge as he utters it. ‘ Annulus 
ille, Coie vindex”—“ The ring that did avenge the rings 
of Canne!” ‘The phrase is like the thrust of the dagger into a 
dying gladiator. A Christian satirist would never have dared to write 
such words. ‘They come from a thorough-going Pagan, a Pagan 
heart and mind—from a writer who had heard the “ Hadet” 
screamed and shouted in the circus, when the blood smoked 
out upon the sand, and the Roman thumbs, elevated or de- 
pressed, as the mood took the citizens, settled the mortal business 
of some Gallic or German slave, or gave him leave to get his gashes 
healed, to make sport and die another day. And certainly it was 
strange that Hannibal, who sent to Carthage all those bushels of 
gold rings from the fingers of the Roman knights slain at Canne, 
should die himself of a ring! Poet, Heathen, and patriot as he was, 
Juvenal cannot resist chuckling over the irony of fate. It was 
such a bloody memory for Roman gentlemen, that battle-day at 
Canne! ‘The perfidious Carthaginian ploughed the dry plain up 
the day before, so annals told, to make plenty of dust ; which the 
wind blew into the faces of Varro’s army ; and then he came down 
upon them with his Africans and Spaniards; crumpled up their 
Velites, routed their Hastati, cut their stout Zriarii to pieces where 
they stood ; till at the end of the fight, the tent of Hannibal was 
pitched far on the road to Rome, while 


—‘‘half the Roman senate lay in blood 
And groaned as he caroused.” 


Forty-seven thousand citizens dead, together with eighty senators ! 
and those twelve bushels of golden rings plucked from the dead men’s 
fingers, to go to Carthage! Had the African listened to Maharbal he 
might perhaps have won even Rome herself, and filled a trireme with 
trophies. But fate had her awful eyes upon the one-eyed conqueror, 
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and by-and-by he dies of a ring. ‘“ Annulus ille, Cannarum vindex!” 
Clearly Juvenal enjoys in contemplation that other scene, when the 
great Hannibal,—beaten, despairing, betrayed by the unkingly king, 
Prusias, of Bithynia,—set the hollow signet to his lips and sucked out 
of it the poison hidden in its fa/a against such a moment. Did they 
ever get possession of that fateful trinket at Rome? Did they put it 
before the public sight in the temple of Fortuna Victrix? Did the 
Romans go to see it ?—young and old, men and women—and quote 
Juvenal’s line, and talk of the odd ways which the gods have with 
men,—black and white, great and small alike, ancient and modern— 
setting them up and plucking them down ; giving them the cup of 
glory, or pride, or bliss, to drink ; and then when the lips are deepest 
in the draught, snatching away the chalice ? 


** Oh faciles dare summa Deos, eademque tueri 
Difficiles!” 


Ah! mocking gods ! who give to take away, and raise high to bring 
low! Perhaps Juvenal had himself seen the ring side by side with 
one of those old signets from Cannz, and a sense of the strange 
tricks of destiny, with some touch of the passionate “ Civis Romanus 
sum” feeling, made him break out with this savage little half 
line—“ Annulus ille, Cannarum vindex!” “Little ring! that paid 
for all the golden rings crusted with the best blood of our great 
houses! Well done, little ring! well jested Fate! well played, 
Nemesis! Aha! our enemy, gone to the infernal gods! You never 
thought, when you went a gleaning sardonyx and gold by bushels 
from Roman digits, that a thumb-ring would be the end of you!” 

Ought we, Mr. Sylvanus Urban, to feel like Juvenal, as we gaze down 
at South Kensington, on this show-case full of victorious trophies, sfo/ia 
opima of our late enemy, his Majesty King Theodore of Abyssinia ? 
Yet the irony of the exhibition is certainly as intense in its way as 
Hannibal's poison ring. It is all “ annulus ille ” over again, if anybody 
can think it worth while to enjoy the flavour of the old ferocious 
heathen contempt and vengeance, as he looks upon article after 
article of this African regalia. These be the leavings of him who 
laid hands on British subjects. Poor rash royal Libyan gentleman, 
what a scurvy trick Fortune hath played thee! A polygamous 
ambition (and too much tej in thy latter days, say thy detractors) 
have ended in this, that a glass-case in the museum of South Kensington 
encloseth thy sorry royalties, as six feet of Abyssinian earth encloseth 
thee. Thou wert surely more royal, nevertheless, than thy royalties, 
Theodore ! for these be but paltry belongings for a “king of kings,” 
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however hard-up, and short of a civil list to show as proof of his 
Divine right. Here is a blue robe hung with what look like ex- 
tinguishers, and warlike effigies punched rudely out of silver, at which 
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Abyssinian Trophies. 


a Wallachian peasant dressed for a holiday would turn up his nose. 
And here a grubby “ tarboosh,” with silver bars, sorely the worse for 
wear, and lack of plate powder; as also a melodramatic crown of 
the stage pattern, which was to be the hereditary diadem of a line 
of “ Negus-Negests,” but has come hither at the price of twenty 
dollars by hand of Mr. Holmes: so ill is it to clap chains on the 
Britons, and so satirical is Fate. But her best joke lies on the 
other side of the show-case. This blue “kincob” dress with the 
violent ornamentation—“ common wuécha stuff” as any Delhi tissue- 
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merchant would say—was meant, it is declared, for a present of tender 
kind to the Queen of England. Oh, Theodore! Fate was very merry 
with thee! It is bad enough for a common man to hear his love- 
letters read in the merciless atmosphere of the Court of Probate and 
Divorce, when all the gay colours of “love’s young dream” are ex- 
posed by the horrible spectrum-analysis of a junior counsel ; but for 
a “king of kings” to have his love-gift suspended thus like clothes 
hung out to dry in a back yard, or ancient garments offering for sale 
in Petticoat Lane! Was it quite decent of Fate? Is it quite gentle- 
manly or right of us? Of course 


** Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind ;” 


and his Majesty’s conduct in presuming to detain our countrymen, 
because he could get no answer to his letter, was perhaps enough to 
make this piece of votive clothing un-sublime. Yet how he would 
have “fallen to’ their throats,” and especially the reverend throats, 
if he could have seen that his pledge of royal affection would 
decline to this. How the tropical lightning in the eye of the 
“Black Prince” would have flashed out and consumed Messrs. 
Flad and Blanc and Stern, and all the other valuable persons 
whom we have now re-purchased for 7,000,000/, had his Majesty 
foreseen the fate of his blue and gold chemise. And then this big 
seal, with the Abyssinian lion and the tremendously arrogant inscrip- 
tion! It is only eighteen-pence in a cab to the shop where they cut 
it to his order, with a view to stamp the edicts of Magdala and seal 
the mandates of the “king of kings.” This seems more startling 
than even Hannibal’s ring: one would think there hung a spell about 
the agate and a mystery in the metal. It were as if the Punic leader 
had sent to Rome to have his poison-ring made by the goldsmiths 
of the Forum. We should like to ask Mr. Strongi’th’arm to tell us 
more about this sigillary of Fate. Did he have a mysterious com- 
mission from one of the Parcae—a severe-looking female with a distaff 
and pair of shears? Did a lady of majestic appearance, in a Greek 
dress and holding a pair of scales, who gave the name of Nemesis, 
and the address Hades, call and bid the engraver cut that ramping 
beast upon the silver,—type of the British lion which was to “ break in 
pieces” the kingdom of the king, and teach him what comes of 
laying hands on British subjects, and “ making eyes” at a British 
queen? Better for Theodore to have stuck to native manufacture, 
like this other piece of the engraver’s art in the greasy silk bag. 
Destiny sealed his doom with this very seal as he ordered it, because 
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he fancied it would be a fine thing to be emperor of the united realms 
of Great Britain and Abyssinia, and afterwards took such _ liberties 
with our consulars and the clerical gentlemen, when affairs did not 
go as the fiery heart expected. 

Yet I am sorry for Theodore, as I stand gazing at this case full 
of tinsel and royal rubbish, and I wish we had not been obliged to 
buy them and the missionaries of the Fates for seven millions ‘ster- 
ling. A bargain is a bargain, and I do not forget the necessity of 
the expedition, nor the prestige it has recovered for England, nor the 


Abyssinian Troph‘es. 


noble and knightly conduct of the chief of our Anabasis, which makes 
it a land-mark in the chivalry of war. I salute that gallant and 
resolute soldier, Lord Napier of Magdala, and thank him that he 
executed pure justice in Ethiopia, and did his function with the pre- 
cision and completeness of a minister of Destiny. But I have been 
also looking at another-trophy from Abyssinia,—Mr. Holmes’ little 
sketch of Theodore’s head as he lay defunct and bloody on the hill- 
top at Magdala. Anybody that has studied physiognomy cannot 
mistake that sardonic visage for a vulgar countenance. It is writhed 
and twisted with the death-pang ; but the last of the king’s thoughts 
must have been a stern and princely thought of savage kingliness to 
leave that air of unsubdued pride upon his jaws and lips. What 
does it matter whether or no, as he gave out, his line descended 
straight through all the dusky generations from Solomon’s baby-son, 
who had Makada, the Queen of Sheba, for nursing-mother? The 
story is likelier that he was the bastard of Aitetegeb, who swept the 
tent of Waldo Gurgis; but there are spirits born in the purple: as 
bodies are, and an eagle may be hatched in a crow’s nest. This was 
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no vulgar Negro whom we have effaced, and left rotting, like an 
Abyssinian eagle killed in its own eyrie. He had ideas. He was 
“ Porphyrogenitus” from the very breast of Aitetegeb the sweeper, 
and the one born patriot and reformer that Eastern Africa has pro- 
duced since her majesty Queen Makada’s day. His programme was 
magnificently impossible ; he meant to root El Islam out from the 
face of the earth, to be king of Jerusalem—if not of London—by 
right of his ancestor David, and the Gospel according to Abunas. 
When he used to sit with his face’ buried in his hands, while the 
Hubshis fired futile mortars at his orders, and blazed away unlimited 
experimental powder, with the effect of gently lulling him to thought, 
he was meditating this mad but splendid dream. Strange and even 
palpable visions, it is said, fostered his ambition. They pretend that 
as he rodé one'day on the borders of the Lake Tsana, when he was 
only “ Kassa, the freé lance,” a thick cloud rose from. the water on his 
approach, whith devéloped into a throne with a seated figure upon it, 
whoséVoice hailed the young Ethiopian as “king that shall be.” And 
if valour could*prove him royal, young Kassa assuredly did not belie 
théipédigree that he claimed: He fought in fifty raids like a black 
Paladin, witti®no armour but his cotton shirt. .At the river Rahhad 
the Egyptians wounded him, and the Hubshi doctor who cured the 
wound asked’a bullock, instead of a guinea, for his fee. Theodore 
was as short of bullocks as of guineas, and therefore applied to the 
mother of Ras Ali at Gondar for the animal. She sent him no more 
than a quarter of beef and an unlady-like message with it; in return 
for which he captured Gondar. At Tchengar he killed a great chief, 
Biriu, in single combat, and tearing the tobe of gold and green from 
the body, he stuck it on his spear-head, and made a standard of 
victory out of the bloody vestment. Let us not spurn this carcase— 
it was a brave man once ! 

He was as eloquent as he was sanguine and brave, making fiery 
speeches to his warriors before fighting—one especially on the eve of 
the battle of the Deraskie, when he finished with the prophetic words, 
“Follow me, and, by the power of God, to-morrow my name shall be 
Tedros of Ethiopia the king, not the man Kassa—the Kosso-seller’s 
son.” At this time, with the lion’s courage he had also the lion’s magna- 
nimity. He was gentle to his enemies so soon as they were once 
defeated, clement in victory, and when a knot of chiefs conspired 
against his life, and were detected, this hard bitter face, which grins so 
fierce in death, in Mr. Holmes’ sketch, melted with gentle ruth towards 
them, and spared their lives—a thing as strange in Africa as Lord 
Napier of Magdala and his Christian soldiership. The first edict he 
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issued at this time from his new throne, ran thus: “ Let every man 
return to his labour, the ploughman to his plough, the trader to his 
shop, the blacksmith to his anvil. I am come to give peace to 
Abyssinia.” He swore he would by-and-by forge all the swords into 
field-hooks ; and “ make a yoke-ox sell dearer than two war-horses.” 
He opened caravan-routes, cut off the hands or heads of robbers, 
laid out roads, exploited for minerals, sent to Europe for Western 
artificers, and like an Abyssinian Henry VIII., sequestrated the 
church property for the benefit of the poor. He forbade the slave- 
trade, set his face firm against polygamy ; and towards his first wife 
he was ever true and tender, affording an almost unknown example in 
the land, of chastity and noble love. It seems as though he buried in 
her grave the high and the beautiful hopes of his strange life. She died, 
and the savage peoples among whom he lived failed to understand 
Theodore’s radical reforms. Rebel after rebel lifted the spear against 
him, till the king’s heart caught at length the fire of that anger and 
disappointment which altered all his nature. The good and evil in 
him were seen contending at the date when Plowden and Bell died 
for his cause. He was so sorry for Plowden’s death that his 
passionate hands sought to take away his own existence ; and when 
Bell fell murdered in Woggera, he not only with his own spear killed 
the assassin, but like another maddened Ajax, plunged and re-plunged 
the weapon into the dead murderer, and dreadful to add, cut off the 
hands and feet of 1700 prisoners, and piled their bodies into a 
pyramid, as a ghastly monument of his white friend. At that time 
this red-handed king loved us English well. Next to the psalms of 
his “‘ great father ” David, he delighted to get his Briton to translate 
to him passages of Shakspeare, which he called “ Bell’s Bible.” Did 
he ever, we wonder, come thus across the wooing of the Prince of 
Morocco in the “ Merchant of Venice,” and did Portia’s black lover 
put into his head a certain unlucky letter, which might well have - 
run— 
‘* Mislike me not for my complexion, 

The shadow’d livery of the burnished sun, 

To whom I am a neighbour and near bred. 

Bring me the greatest creature northward born, 

Where Phoebus’ fire scarce thaws the icicles, 

And let us make incision for my love, 

To prove whose blood is reddest, hers or mine. 

I tell thee, lady! this aspect of mine 

Hath fear’d the valiant: by my love I swear 

The best regarded virgins of our clime 

Have loved it too.. I would not change my hue 

Except to steal your thoughts, my gentle queen !” 
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Pity, in that case, not to have read a little further forward with 
friend Bell, and so have come to those other lines— 


** the greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand, 


And so may I, blind fortune leading me, 
* * * 


* * 


Perish with grieving.” 


From the time of Bell’s loss the heart of Theodore grew hot and evil. 
He cut upon his cannon the legend “ Tedros, the scourge of God ;” 
he mingled his daily draught of “tej” with human blood and tears ; 
he was like one of his own Hubshi people when they are ill of douda, 
and the soul of a hyena, as it is thought has entered into them. 
The grief he felt at the “badness” of his subjects, was exemplified, 
more Africano, by leaving his hair unplaited, and without the pat of 
salted butter which finishes the Abyssinian toilette. He lived in 
a simple soldier's dress—the white cotton tobe with the red border ; 
and spent his days in the field, with a moving city of black and grey 
tents, in the centre of which were three coloured silk marquees of 
the king and his women. For by this time he had, along with other 
casual loves, taken a new empress to share his restless and furious 
fortunes—that same “ darke ladye” whom we buried on the road 
down to the sea—Woizero Tournish by name, mother of the little 
prince “ Allamayou,” whose name, “I have seen the world,” is 
another specimen of the satirical presence of Destiny at christenings 
and elsewhere. He saw Woizero Tournish kneeling at her prayers 
in a church, and won her by releasing her father, the Prince of 
Tigré, from chains ;—her, but not her heart, for she was proud 
and cold. Two stories about her paint for us a remarkable woman, 
an Ethiopic Sophonisba. Once, when Theodore in his cups threat- 
ened to strike her, she stopped him with a flash of brilliant scorn 
and wit mingled. ‘ What!” she cried, “will you so affront the 
Queen of the King of Kings?” And another time, when she was 
reading, and did not rise as his majesty entered the scarlet tent, he 
was piqued, and inquired why she took such scant notice of him :— 
“T am conversing with a better king than you, David of Israel,” 
was the reply. Yet she was true to him in his great danger, in 
spite of his infidelities; and, on the day before his death, Woizero 
Tournish (very near to her own demise) was reconciled, it is said, to 
her dusky lord. What changes to be sure a vote of the House of 
Commons has made in the domestic and political affairs of this 
Ethiopian royal family! His Majesty is in his grave at Magdala, the 
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Queen is in hers at Sooroo, the Prince is in knickerbockers at Ply- 
mouth. Von hec pollicitus tue—you never discussed the probability 
of all this with handsome WoizeroTournish, King Theodore !—not 
to mention the naked warriors slain by the Beloochees and Fusiliers, 
and the fair land of Abyssinia handed back to Kassai of Tigré, and 
the Wagshum. A fair land it is described to be, even by unenthu- 
siastic military persons and correspondents, principally anxious about 
the subject of their stomachs. This African Switzerland is the land 
whither Homer’s Jove used to go down from Olympus to dine with 
the “blameless Ethiopians.” It seems beautiful enough for a god’s 
outing—a lovely wilderness of hills and valleys, torrents and lakes 
and passes—where there are rich groves and marvellous flowers, 
butterflies and humming-birds of wonderful colour, and that “ Kolquol- 
tree,” above all, like a vast green candelabrum, with fiery-coloured 
blossoms at the end of each branch for the lights. 

As I stand before these souvenirs of Theodore, I think of him 
in scenes of his singular life, which make me sorry he is “ expended.” 
He used to come forth at daybreak and sit all alone on a stone, 
with his head buried in his hands. Sunrise from Magdala reveals 
a glorious land—too rich to lose without a bolder and better 
struggle than Tedros made. Why did he wait for us? Why did 
he never send a message of defiance or curiosity as the avenging 
British army engineered its way up? We don’t understand Theo- 
dore yet, and it is too late now to try to understand him ; but, con- 
sidering that none but enemies have described him, a just mind 
finds itself looking at these relics with a misgiving that the late 
owner might have left us something in the way of vindication, had he 
been given to the weakness of autobiography. How wonderfully 
well, on the whole, he behaved to those trying persons, the mis- 
sionaries! His toleration of Mr. Stern appears saintly and inexpli- 
cable ; and then his liberality in the way of tej to his captives ! and his 
amazing patience as Lord Napier approached. Which was it—the 
patience of a wild beast, crouched to spring upon his hunters, and 
careless of his prey for the time being; or the patience of a king, 
with great schemes yet working in his head, and only his power 
grown little, as he sat on the stone thinking in the grey of the 
Magdala mornings ? | 

That ghastly sight below the cliff, where his butchered victims 
lay, inclines us to the “wild beast ” view. Theodore’s evil genius—his 
infernal spirit of anger—makes these garments appear, indeed, like the 
hide stripped from a tiger, as one reflects on the frightful day when he 
rushed upon his captives, sword in hand, and hacked and hewed till 
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he was weary. If that story be true, the Gaoler of Magdala was mad 
with danger and despair when our troops began to come into sight, 
and he deserved his death. Still we wish we were quite certain that 
his ghost will not haunt the amba of Magdala, complaining of British 
perfidy. It is an ugly doubt whether Theodore did not think, like 
Agag, when the lowing of his cattle was heard in the English camp, that 
“the bitterness of death was past.” It appears as if he was inclined 
to come to us “ delicately,” and really believed that he was to get 
terms when the prisoners were sent in, and the cattle were not 
refused. It is an uncomfortable misgiving, and one which it is idle to 
discuss now ; nor do we think Lord Napier of Magdalato blame. But 
“* somebody blundered,” or else the: fierce Prince had never let those 
throats pass from the edge of his knife, nor would he have wasted upon 
his enemies a thousand head of excellent mutton and beef. A bad 
but a mighty heart played the fool in pride and rage when he rode out 
and fired his musket in our faces. A nature meant to be useful and 
noble collapsed in a simoom of scorn and ruin when he set his pistol 
to his mouth and avenged on himself his myriad victims. Good or 
evil, reformer or tyrant, there is an end of him and his dynasty, unless 
the little Allamayou lives to claim his father’s throne, and to take this 
crown back from South Kensington. Stranger things have been— 
and among them is that curiously triumphant expedition which 
Mr. Disraeli has so Disraelitishly styled “the march of the soldiers 
of Europe, accompanied by the elephants of Asia, over the Highlands 
of Africa.” 
EDWIN ARNOLD. 





THE WARRIOR PATRIOT. 


» HEY brought him from the battle field, 
And laid him scarred and bleeding down ; 
His patriot love had been his shield, 
And won his country’s high renown. 
He drew his sword to carve the way 
To Freedom, by a despot chained ; 
And on his bier a hero lay, 
His garments with his heart’s blood stained. 


His faithful kinsmen round him prest, 
And heard him breathing faint and low ; 
And from the gash across his breast 
Beheld the warm blood slowly flow. 
His eyes were closed, his face was pale, 
And seemed the sad abode of pain ; 
How changed ! at morning bronzed and hale, 
With gladness thrilling every vein. 


He asked, “ How goes the battle now ? 
The turf with precious blood must reek ; 
Fight on, my comrades! make a vow 
That Freedom shall no longer shriek !” 
He paused ; and then a shout was heard,— 
“The army of the king has flown!” 
Then every heart with pride was stirred, 
And victory on the trumpets blown ! 


The patriot tried in vain to speak, 
To sound the joy that in him burned ; 
His heart with gladness leapt, though weak, 
As though death’s grasp it proudly spurned. 
*Twas but a moment life seemed strong, 
For closely soon his thin lips met 
In death ; but he had conquered wrong, 
For ages in his country set. 
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Then cold and gory there he lay, 

His hair in long dark masses tossed 
About his face, where seemed to play 

A smile that death had faintly crossed. 
He’d grasped his sword with iron will, 

Though dead yet looked a martyr brave, 
So simply grand, so stark and still, 

They laid him in his hallowed grave. 


S. H. BrRapBury. 








THE MEMORIAL WINDOW. 


A DRAMATIC STORY, 
Gn a Prologue and Three Acts. 


ACT THE THIRD. 
ScENE I.—THE WESTFIELD HISTRIONIC AND LITERARY CLUB, 


SK HAT same wind which followed Nicodemus Gasford 

YZ home on the night of his terrible crime, banged about 

the swinging sign of the Blue Cow with more vigour 

than ceremony, making it creak, and wheeze, and groan, 

to such an extent, that Mr. Horatio Stubbs, and a certain select 

party of young Westfielders, voted it a nuisance, and resolved upon 
representing the case to the landlord. 

The bare notion of a sign-board being permitted to interfere with 
the intellectual proceedings of the Westfield Histrionic and Literary 
Club was an outrage which must be resisted firmly and with dignity, 
Such, at all events, was the opinion of the chairman of the society, 
though Mr. Horatio Stubbs, the vice-president, ventured to suggest 
that a ladder and a pennyworth of oil would put an end to the 
disturbance. Indeed, he went on to argue, that the dignity of the 
club did not require any more than this, and if it did, the dignity of 
the club would not, he was satisfied, receive any further consideration 
from the proprietor of the azure beast. Whatever their able and 
worthy chairman might advance to the contrary, the real and indeed 
the only trespasser upon the repose of the club this evening was his 
Boreaic Majesty, the wind, who evidently intended to make a night 
of it, as somebody had said, and their best course was rather to defy 
the monarch and his machinations than to complain of his noise. 
Let them exclaim with Macbeth,— 


** Blow wind ! come, wrack ! 
At least we'll die with harness on our back.’ 


Everybody said, ‘“‘ Hear, hear;” and the wind bellowed down the 
chimney in chorus, covering the members of the dramatic club with 
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smoke and soot, and extinguishing two out of the four candles which 
lighted the little up-stairs room where the genius of Westfield was 
assembled. 

It was certainly a most unpropitious kind of night for the dramatic 
and literary exercises of the ten gentlemen who formed this ambi- 
tious society. Even the exertions of Mr. Horatio Stubbs failed to 
infuse into the proceedings the spirit and geniality of former meet- 
ings. Mr. Stubbs, as Shylock, had already demanded his bond with 
a fierce mien and defiant air; a draper’s assistant, as Wolsey, 
had indulged in a melancholy dialogue with a young surveyor as. 
Cromwell ; the sexton of Westfield had “ orated” as Mark Antony 
over the imaginary body of Cesar; and Mr. Horatio Stubbs was in 
the midst of his favourite recitation, ‘‘ Mary, the Maid of the Inn,” 
when the vagaries of the signboard created that diversion in the 
intellectual proceedings to which we have referred. 

After this brief discussion about the creaking of the Blue Cow, 
after the two extinguished candles had been re-lighted, and the 
members of the society had shaken the soot off their clothes, Mr. 
Horatio Stubbs proceeded to finish his reading of Southey’s well- 
known poem, which, by the way, he had read before a distinguished 
audience on the occasion of an amateur entertainment three months 
previously. It was generally conceded, however, that Mr. Stubbs had 
never recited the piece with such thrilling dramatic force as upon 
this memorable evening. As he raised his finger and repeated in 
hushed hurried words— 


‘* The wind blew, the hoarse ivy shook over head ; 
She listen’d,—naught else could she hear,”— 


the club fairly thrilled with suppressed excitement, bursting forth into 
thunders of applause when the two ruffians appeared with the corpse. 

It seemed as if the old incident of the Abbey had entered their 
very souls on this occasion ; for they began to discuss Mary’s sensa- 
tions and her courage, and the moaning of the wind put in a sort of 
eloquent commendation of her daring and prowess. 

“T’ll lay a wager,” said the sexton, “that Mr. Horatio Stubbs dare 
not go alone now into the vestry of the Abbey and leave ‘ Mary, the 
Maid of the Inn’ on the mantelpiece.” 

“ Pooh!” exclaimed Mr. Stubbs, “I dare do anything that may 
become a man.” 

“ Nothing would be likely to give you a better appreciation of the 
poem than such a feat at midnight,” said the national schoolmaster 
of the district, who gave the club elocutionary instruction gratis. 
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“Tt’s only ten o’clock, and he dare not do it now,” said the sexton, 
removing the blind and looking out into the thick black darkness of 
an early November night. 

There was no gas as yet in Westfield, and ten o’clock was com- 
paratively a late hour. 

“ Now I'll tell you what I'll do, Horatio,” said the son of a local 
builder. “There’s a loose stone over old Bence’s vault which we 
have placed nearly ready for cementing to-morrow. You can move 
it with a crowbar. There is a short ladder close by. If you dare 
take this knife and stick it into the floor, or leave it in the vault, so 
that I can get it in the morning, I shall think you a brave fellow, 
and I will stand a bowl of punch.” 

‘Why, you remind one of the story of the German student,” said 
the schoolmaster, “ who, emboldened by a taunt to do something 
of this kind, went to a certain vault in the night for a wager. When 
he was leaving the place, the door closing unexpectedly, caught his 
coat, and holding him back, literally frightened him to death. There 
is another story—I have heard it in Lincolnshire—of a similar kind. 

.A man took a knife, made a wager he would, in: the middle of the 
night, stick it into a certain coffin, and leave it there. Stooping 
down to complete his adventure, he accidentally pinned the tail of 
his coat to the coffin; and rising to go away, he was detained as if by 
some unseen hand. The shock was so great that he died of it.” 

“It were a bold deed to accept my friend the builder’s challenge 
after this,” said Mr. Horatio Stubbs, with a dramatic wave of the hand. 

“Tt is just the night for it,” said the chairman; “ but it is one 
thing to read Southey’s story about the abbey, and another to emu- 
late the heroism of Mary.” 

The chairman said this with a slight sneer, and Horatio Stubbs 
cast a tragically defiant glance at the chair. 

“If my young friend of the brick and mortar persuasion,” said 
Mr. Stubbs, “ will order a bowl of punch to begin with, perhaps one 
might think seriously of his challenge.” 

A bowl of punch was ordered at once, and produced amidst some 
excitement. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Mr. Stubbs, “a want of courage has never 
been charged against me from my youth upwards.” 

“ Hear, hear,” said the club (the chairman excepted, for he envied 
Mr. Stubbs his popularity). 

“Coward has never been implanted upon this marble brow. It 
hath been well said by our noble bard, the Swan of Avon, that 
courage mounteth with occasion ; my courage mounteth now.” 
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Immense cheering greeted this announcement. 

“It is not that I am tempted by mere bravado ; but one of the 
members of this club suggests that by placing myself in a similar 
situation to that of the heroic maid, I shall the better understand that 
magnificent poem, which is now so intimately associated with my 
name in this picturesque old town of Westfield.” 

“ Bravo! Hear, hear! Well done,” exclaimed the club, always ex- 
cepting the chairman, who began to have serious notions of resigning 
his connection with the society. 

“‘ Gentlemen,” said Horatio, in conclusion, “I go to probe to the 
depths the grandeur and beauty of Southey’s matchless poem.” 

There was a dead silence as Mr. Stubbs moved towards the door, 
until the builder’s son, seizing him by the arm, said,— 

‘Stay, my friend, let us have this all straight and above board. 
Here is my knife; you lay that upon one of the coffins in Bence’s 
tomb, and the wager is won. I'll bet five pounds you don’t do it. 
There !” 

“I say, done,” exclaimed Stubbs ; “ not for the sake of filthy lucre, 
but in vindication of my own courage and for the sake of philosophy. 
Where are the keys, Mr. Sexton ?” 

“‘ You'll find the cloister door-key under a stone by the latch. It 
s put there for the masons in the morning.” 

“Who comes with me to see that I do it ?” asked Stubbs at this 
juncture ; whereupon the chairman burst out into a loud fit of hoarse 
laughter. 

“‘ A capital joke that,” he said, by-and-by, when he had laughed 
himself very red in the face ; “ who will go with him?” 

Stubbs made no reply to the bitter taunt, but scowling upon the 
chairman, and taking the pocket-knife held out to him by the young 
builder, he said, “Gentlemen, in half-an-hour I will rejoin you to take 
a parting glass.” 

“* We will watch him into the Abbey Close, and see him go into the 
cloisters, at any rate,” said the schoolmaster. “ He may go home, and 
leave us all here looking at each other like a parcel of ninneys.” 

“You do not know Horatio Stubbs !” was that gallant clerk’s only 
reply, as he stalked forth into the dark night, followed by the school- 
master and a companion to see a portion of the task completed. 

The wind moaned like a giant in pain, and it tossed the autumn 
leaves about like a giant in passion. Neither moon nor stars 
looked on ; here and there lights glimmered in bed-room windows, 
but only to make the darkness seem more intense. 

The adventurers had gone but a few yards, when Mr. Stubbs 
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turned back. He must have a light when he got to the Abbey, or 
how would he find his way. This point was at once laid before the 
club and conceded. A lantern and matches were provided, on the 
distinct understanding that they were not to be used until the gallant 
and undaunted Stubbs was in the Abbey. 

“T may be arrested as a thief, or taken up for ‘trespassing,” said 
Stubbs. 

“ Ho, ho! Ha, ha!” exclaimed the chairman, in a fresh burst of 
ridicule ; “ he funks at last.” 

“We'll see that all is fair, Stubbs,” said the sexton. ‘“ No chance 
of anybody apprehending you.” 

“ Or comprehending him either,” said the chairman, with a sneer. 

“We shall see,” said Stubbs, with a flourish of the lantern. 

“Lead on, lead on,” said the chairman. 

“Tis best to give him way ; he leads himself,” said the school- 
master, quoting from Lear, and mentally patting himself on the back 
for it. 

“A truce to foolery. Follow me, those who dare 

With this defiant remark, Horatio Stubbs strode forth to fathom 
the depths of Southey’s poem and win his wager. 


1” 


Scene I].—Tue LITTLE CHAPEL. 


Horatio Stupgs soon entered the Abbey, and the watchers 
shuddered as they heard his footsteps upon the pavement leading to 
the cloister door. 

They stood shoulder to shoulder beneath one of the tall elms that 
trembled in the storm, until they heard the door close, and saw a 
light glimmer for an instant through the keyhole. And then holding 
their breath and clinging to each other, they slunk away into the 
road and wished Stubbs had never been tempted to leave the Blue 
Cow. 

The wind sobbed and moaned through the trees, and rushed by 
the watchers now and then like a real presence. They almost felt 
as if they had brushed shoulders with a ghost. 

How slowly the time passed! When the Abbey chime signalled 
the hour of eleven, and the great bell tolled it out solemnly and slow, 
it seemed as if they had been standing in the road for two hours at 
least. The wind dashed off with the great clock’s message of time, 
and carried the sound away in echoing vibrations. ‘“ The hoarse ivy 
shook overhead,” and the trees made a noise like the sea. 

The watchers said not a word, but as if by spontaneous resolve 
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returned to the inn to report what had taken place. The chairman 
had gone home to bed. He was not going to be made a fool of, he 
said. ‘Two other members had followed his example, and the 
remainder were anxious to depart. The landlord of the Blue Cow 
had intimated his wish to close the house. The sexton said he 
should get into a row with his wife, and the young builder was afraid 
his father would lock him out. The schoolmaster and his friend 
insisted upon acquainting the landlord with the evening’s exploit ; 
and the landlord, who vowed he had once seen a ghost himself, said 
he had not the slightest doubt that poor Stubbs had been carried off 
by a spirit, and that the club would be hanged, every man Jack, in 
consequence. The schoolmaster pooh-poohed this remark, and said 
the best course would be for a searching party to start off at once to the 
Abbey, and find out why Stubbs did not return. The sexton, getting 
alarmed for bis office, volunteered to head a party ; and four gentle- 
men, all that now remained of the club, started, armed with two 
lanterns, a horse-pistol, and a pitchfork. 

On through the slumbering town, along the highway beyond, 
through the Abbey gateway, and into the cloisters, went the adven- 
turous band, accompanied by the moaning of the wind which had 
shaken Gasford’s house almost to its very foundations. Their 
lanterns gleamed fitfully on storied urn and monumental brass, on 
recumbent knights of marble, on old oaken seats with grinning 
bosses ; and at last they cast two long columns of light into the little 
chapel under the memorial window. ‘The sexton led the way, and 
the silence was awful. A black chasm yawned at his feet ; the stone 
had been removed, and the top of a ladder protruded on one side. 
Curling one of the prongs of the pitchfork against the stone, and 
hanging the lantern thereon, the sexton lowered it into the vault. 
His companions peered fearfully in, and then retreated with a cry of 
horror. Two bodies lay at the foot of the ladder: one was that of - 
the gallant Horatio Stubbs. 


And now something more than the moaning of the wind smote the 
ear of Gasford. The Abbey bell boomed out loud and. full ;.it 
sounded like his own death knell. All Westfield rose up at the 
unusual sound. Only fire or murder could produce such hurried, 
pealing alarums. The sexton pulled with all his might, whilst his 
companions hurried to and fro in the darkness. Boom, boom, boom 
rolled out the sonorous notes over all the town. Harry Gasford 
hurried to his father’s room at the first sound. 

“There’s something wrong, father,” he said, as he flung open the door. 
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* It’s a lie, it’s a lie !” shouted the old man, staring aghast at his. 
son. 

“ That’s the Abbey bell. It’s a fire or a murder.” 

‘It is not the Abbey bell,” said Gasford, fiercely, his deep dark eyes 
looking appealingly up into his son’s face. 

“Why, governor, what is the matter with you?” the young man 
exclaimed. 

“Nothing, nothing. I’d lay my life down for thee, lad,” said 
Gasford, stretching out his arms. 

* You’ve been drinking, governor.” 

“Yes, yes ; I’ve been drinking. Wither his arm, whoever is ring- 
ing that bell!” 

“T’ll go and see what it is all about,” said Harry. 

“No, no!” exclaimed Gasford, seizing his son by the arm. 
“ They'll say you did it. Back, back, you fool !” 

“TI shall go for all that,,” said Harry. ‘“ Why, 1 never saw you 
8Q groggy before, governor.” 

Gasford clung to his son fiercely as the wind flung the sound of the 
bell against the rattling casement. 

Meanwhile, a crowd gathered about the Abbey, and, by and by, a 
body on-a stretcher was borne along the road. Harry Gasford met 
the lantern-lit procession in the town ; and the old man, crouching in 
out-of-the-way places, watched it at a distance with that terrible cry 
ringing in his ears for‘ever. 


ScENE III.—-THE Best BED-ROOM OF THE BLUE Cow. 


No; he was not dead. Arthur Merryvale still lived. Wounded 
and sore, almost unto death, he lay asleep on the great four-poster of 
the old hostelry when the morning came. 

Bessie Arnold was there, and Harry Gasford ; and in an adjoining 
room Horatio Stubbs and several leading members of the Histrionic 
Club, Horatio having for the tenth time endeavoured for their edifi- 
cation to recall the varied sensations of fear which had fallen upon 
him when a groan saluted his entry into the vault. 

“It was awful, gentlemen, awful ; and, excepting that I remember 
falling into the arms of a dead body, I know no more than you do 
aboutit. I-suppose I fainted.” 

“ You were not hurt,” said the chairman of the club. “ You hadn’t 
fallen down the ladder?” 

“No; I walked down the ladder. At the bottom a deep, heavy 
groan arrested my footsteps.” 
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The little group of Histrionics looked silently at each other, and 
shuddered for the tenth time at this period of the story. 

“A deep, heavy groan. I forgot all about the heroic maid, gentle- 
men all, at this, and let the lantern fall in afright ; and then it came 
again. My foot touched something soft, like a human body, and 
I fell.” 

Again the Histrionics gazed into each other’s faces, and shuddered. 

“T fell as if I were dead; and the next thing I remember is 
walking into the Blue Cow between two of you; and the next, sitting 
by the fire, with my feet in hot water, and my nose in a hot glass of 
brandy.” 

“He will have his little joke,’ said the sympathetic school- 
master. 

Then, hearing a movement in the best bed-room, they all stretched 
their necks towards the half-open doorway, and listened. 

Just at that moment Arthur Merryvale had spoken: he had said 
one word, and Bessie Arnold had leaned over him with beating heart 
and swollen eyes to catch this first strong sign of life and hope. 

“ Mother,” was Arthur’s first word—“ Mother.” 

And in less than an hour afterwards his mother came. From the 
first she had feared some sad issue to Arthur's Westfield journey; and 
all her forebodings culminated on this night in terrible dreams. The 
wind had been loud and boisterous in town. Could it have carried 
to St. George’s Square the cry of distress which the Abbey echoes 
had repeated? Mrs. Merryvale had passed through a night of fear 
and alarm; and so strong was the influence upon her of some terrible 
presentiment of danger to her son that, at seven in the morning, she 
rose, and took the first train for Westfield. 

In the sombre gray mist of a November morning she stood once 
more in her native village,—stood once more near that old Abbey 
where she had sworn to love, honour, and obey the man whom her 
poor, broken father had chosen for her. Once more she was here, 
the torn branches of the great trees strewn about her footsteps like 
her own torn and scattered hopes. She pulled her shawl closely 
round her shoulders and never once removed her veil, as if she 
feared to be recognised. She could scarcely have understood how 
much she was changed. Not a soul in Westfield would have de- 
tected, in that wasted figure, the fair and lovely daughter of the once 
rich and popular Colonel Compton! For a moment it seemed as if 
all the years had come back ; but this was only the mockery of the 
almost unchanging trees and fields and hills that surrounded her, 
with the tower of the Abbey preaching its solemn sermon of human 
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decay. Only for a moment did she walk in the past ; the present 
forced itself upon her in those strange, stern fears for her son. 

On past the Abbey, and through the town, went Arthur’s mother, 
like one in a dream, until she was arrested by a group of persons 
standing about the doorway of an inn. 

“Ts anything the matter?” she asked, in soft, gentle, anxious tones. 

It was the same sweet voice as of yore : there was no change in the 
music of those tender tones which had captivated the heart of that 
brave young soldier of old. 

“Is anything the matter?” she inquired again. 

“Yes, marm,” said a bystander; “ they do say as a young gen’le- 
man ’as bin nigh murdered.” __ 

**T knew it!” said the woman, raising her veil. “I knew it! take 
me to him!” And she forced her way through the crowd into the 
house. 

“Where is he?” she asked, as the landlady stood gazing at her 
white face and glowing eyes. 

* He be upstairs, marm.” 

“Tt is my son! I know it! My own dear Arthur! My child! 
my dear boy!” she said, hurrying upstairs and into the darkened 
room, where she found him soon after he had whispered her name. 

A long, low wail gave vent to the agony of the mother’s heart when 
she saw her boy lying senseless in the bed: and then she kneeled 
down and thanked God that He had brought her to the sufferer,— 
thanked God, and prayed that His guiding hand, which had directed 
her, would rescue her boy from death. 

Neither Harry Gasford nor Miss Arnold spoke to the woman. 
They seemed to understand at once that this was Arthur’s mother, 
though no one had sent to tell her of what had happened. The 
doctor came, and when he saw that pale face bent over his patient’s 
head, he knew, too, that Arthurs mother had come. And so the 
morning passed. 

It was long after noon before Arthur spoke again, and then the 
only word he said was “ mother ;” and oh! how it went to her heart 
to hear him say ‘ Mother.” 

“*T am here,” she said, in a sweet, fond whisper, “‘ dear Arthur, my 
son.” 

And, lo! he opened his eyes, and behold she was with him 
indeed ; and he knew that it was his mother. 


From this moment Arthur began to recover his senses, and on the 
following day he asked for Bessie ; but nothing was said about his 
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accident, or how it came about. The doctor could not account for 
the wound at the back of the head by the theory of the young man 
having fallen into the vault. Moreover, as he explained to Mr. 
Gasford, who had called upon him on that second day, there was the 
heavy mallet with the blood upon it ; and Mr. Stubbs distinctly stated 
that he found the stone drawn over the vault, and moved it before he 
could descend. 

Gasford said it was no good listening to a fool like Stubbs, as it 
was clear enough that Merryvale had fallen whilst looking at the 
Memorial Window, and gone head foremost into the tomb. The 
doctor said this was impossible. 

Meanwhile, the police had made inquiries, and discovered that two 
persons were seen in the Abbey during the evening ; and the superin- 
tendent of the district, with a magistrate, had called twice at the Blue 
Cow to take Arthur’s depositions, but without avail. 

Some days passed before Arthur recovered sufficiently to be ques- 
tioned; and during this time Mrs. Merryvale made the acquaintance of 
the Arnolds and of Harry Gasford. The lawyer’s son was assiduous 
in acts of courtesy and politeness towards Mrs. Merryvale ; but none 
knew her except one, and he avoided her. Gasford had wormed out 
her secret long ago, and he had seen in Bessie Arnold’s love for 
Arthur, and in his mother’s claims on the estate, the destruction of 
all his schemes. 

Wearily the time went on until that last evening at the Westfield 
hostelry. The Arnolds had invited Mrs. Merryvale and her son to 
pay them a long visit. Arthur had already been moved into the best 
parlour during the day, and here were assembled on this last night 
the Arnolds, Harry Gasford, and Mrs. Merryvale. 

During the day a local magistrate and the chief of police had been 
with Arthur. He had borne the interview so well that Mrs. Merry- 
vale had resolved to take Mrs. Arnold back with her into the memory 
of her past life. Arthur, who had already been made acquainted with 
his parentage, saw that the secret was out when the two women came 
back into the room (after an absence of half-an-hour) hand-in-hand. 
It was a delicious moment to him: his own mother and Bessie’s 
mother sitting close by each other, happy and hopeful. 

“ May I?” presently asked Mrs. Arnold, kissing Arthur's mother 
on the cheek. 

“ Yes,” the woman whispered, after a pause. 

“* Harry Gasford, let me introduce to you our long, long lost friends, 
the late Mrs. Bence and Arthur her son,” said Mrs. Arnold. 

Bessie started at the declaration ; and Harry, after a half-doubting 
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appeal to Mrs. Arnold, who reassured him and whispered something 
in his ear, shook hands with Arthur’s mother, and then with Arthur. 

“ If it were possible that anything could lessen this sad calamity of 
Arthur’s it is this discovery ; for it gives us all the right of old friend- 
ship to devote ourselves to you, and help to make you happy,” said 
Harry, addressing Arthur. 

“ Does it not, my dear Miss Arnold?” he added, taking her hand 
and leading her up to Arthur’s chair. “Some day, Arthur, if you had 
not come here, I, who never cared for anybody, should have made a 
confession to Bessie ; now, my dear fellow, I can love you both.” 

With which remark, his eyes glistening with satisfaction, Harry 
Gasford placed Bessie’s hand in Arthur's, at which moment ‘there was 
a hurrying and trampling of feet below, and a hum of voices outside 
the house. 

“ It is necessary, justice demands it, and I insist,” said a stern 
voice on the stairs ; and the next moment the local magistrate, the 
chief of police, Horatio Stubbs, the schoolmaster, sexton, and chair- 
man of the Histrionics, entered the room, with Nicodemus Gasford 
in their midst, and Parson Wildwood bringing up the rear. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I beg you will pardon this intrusion. I 
have the assurance of Mr. Merryvale’s medical adviser that he is 
well enough to undergo this trial of his patience and memory. There 
is reason to believe that some frustration of justice has already been 
attempted in this case. Mr. Merryvale, in the short statement he 
has already made, has not said all he knows about the attack which 
was undoubtedly made upon him. Mr. Wildwood has made a com- 
munication to the police, and so has the sexton here, which has ren- 
dered strong measures necessary. A person has this morning been 
apprehended on suspicion ; and, in deference to his position, his 
request has been acceded to, and that is, that he should confront 
you, and at once settle the horrible and, he says, ridiculous charge 
that has been made against him.” 

Arthur, at sight of Gasford (who came forward and shook hands 
with the Arnolds), leaned back and closed his eyes as if to shut out 
an ugly vision; and Mrs. Merryvale remembered the sharp, sinister, 
scrutinising eyes which had followed her out of the lawyer’s office in 
Gray’s Inn. 

“For the present, I have simply to ask you, sir, who was your 
companion in the Abbey on the night when you were attacked ?” said 
the magistrate. 

“Was he attacked? Washeattacked? Ask him that,” rejoined 
Gasford, quickly. 
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“ Were you attacked, or did you fall into the vault? Will that 
satisfy you, Mr. Gasford ?” 

“ T was attacked,” said Arthur. 

“ You were attacked. At that moment. who was your com- 
panion ?” 

There was a dead pause, during which time the chief of police 
whispered to the magistrate,— 

“T have learnt to what extent he would have benefited by the 
young man’s death—the sum is a large one.” 

“Yes,” said the magistrate, in quiet response ; and then, turning 
to Arthur, he said, ‘‘ You must answer the question—it is the only 
one at present that we shall trouble you with.” 

“ Mr. Gasford was the only person I saw,” said Arthur. 

“ Oh my God !” exclaimed Harry, throwing himself into a chair. 

“You lie, you lie, you interloping thief,” shouted Gasford, rushing 
at the invalid ; but only to be seized from behind, and promptly 
handcuffed by the chief of police and his assistants; upon which 
operaticn we ring the curtain down, leaving the reader to group the 
tableau according to his own fancy, not forgetting to put Mr. Horatio 
Stubbs into a dramatic attitude suitable to the occasion. 


THE EPILOGUE. 


Another marriage. Another death. Thus speed the teeming years. 
The prayer of the repentant old man in the Prologue is answered, 
after years of trial and affliction. Bessie Arnold and Arthur Bence 
stand at the altar in a little church above the Westfield valley. Two 
women, who were friends in early days, two happy mothers at last, 
sit by with eyes too full of tears to note the joyous faces of their 
children. Once again there are flowers strewn in the pathway, and 
the bells are ringing merrily ; this time they tell a really happy story 
of loving hearts ; let loving hearts interpret that 


** Music nighest bordering upon heaven.” 


* * a x * * * 


The early morning light of an autumn day struggles through the bars 
ofa prison cell. In that dark corner to the left the cold chill beams fall 
upon an upturned face. A wretched prisoner has died in the night. 
Untended, unwept, with no loving hand to close those ghastly 
staring eyes, the avaricious son of greed has passed from earth. No 
cunning device of human mind could stay the avenging punishment 
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that must come with sin at last; no bars of iron, no adamantine 
walls could stay that departing soul, released for weal or woe by the 
Divine hand that gave it. 

By-and-by the world will be awake. Travellers through the West- 
field valley will look up at the Abbey, and tell each other the story 
of that Memorial Window ; whilst prim sempstresses go to their daily 
work in the county town, and dapper clerks nib their morning pens. 
The hum of voices will come up to the prison windows ; the weary 
watcher of the night will listen once more at the prisoner’s door, and 
then, in an official report, carry to the governor’s room the concluding 
link of this wayside tragedy,—* Relieving guard this morning, we 
found dead in his cell the old man, Nicodemus Gasford.” 


JoserH HATTON. 


Vot, I, N. S. 1868, 





NOTES & INCIDENTS. 








0 YO bruise your oats?” 
“Yes.” “And brush 
your horses by machinery?” 
“No. Who ever thought of 
such a thing?” Well, try; and 
make the same flywheel that 
turns your chaff-cutting machi- 
nery do duty to put a polish on 
your chestnuts, and they will 
shine like satin. Hair-brushing 
by machinery is hardly applicable 
to human heads; none but the 
shortest crop of bristles and the 
toughest of skins being able to 
support it, whilst fine hair, if not 
torn out by the roots, is apt, if 
: ‘ long, to get round the spindle 
and scalp the patient before he can say, “Hold, enough !”—a thing 
not likely to occur in dressing the horse. Grooms, of course, will 
for a time be against the method, and old hands sadly bothered to use 
the rotating brush ; but with several horses to dress, the saving will be 
great, the flying polisher passing over the surface with ten times the 
velocity of the hand. The use of the machine would not abolish the 
hand-brush, any more than the lawn-mower supersedes the occasional 
use of the shears for trimming round shrubs and borders. The scheme is 
well worth a trial. It saves seventy-five per cent. of labour, and with far 
more brilliant results. 








THE very modern practice of féting successful generals or other dis- 
tinguished personages at the Crystal Palace, is one that ought to be 
recorded as a feature of our times. In the days when Zhe Gentleman’s 
Magazine was young, such a kind of triumph would have been impossible. 
A victorious soldier or a popular prince might have been stared at in the 
streets, or cheered by a couple of thousand people in a theatre ; but to be 
féted by thirty or forty thousand people assembled under one roof, was a 
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thing beyond the wildest dreams of those days. During the past month 
we have had thirty thousand people assembling by road and rail in the 
People’s Palace to welcome back our Sailor Prince, escaped, by God’s 
mercy, from an assassin’s hand on the other side of the globe, and we have 
had nearly as many thousands gathering to do honour to the gallant 
general who did his work so well in Abyssinia. The two receptions were 
characteristic of the two gatherings. Your “ five shilling people,” as the 
Palace officials call those who are willing to pay five shillings for admis- 
sion, are not very demonstrative, and prefer to level opera glasses at a 
piece of real royalty, rather than give him a good hearty cheer. The 
“shilling people,” who did honour to Sir Robert Napier, are of another 
sort, and the cheers that greeted him were thunder when compared with 
the gentle acclamations that rippled through the building in honour of the 
Duke of Edinburgh. 





THE truth that there is nothing new under the sun is curiously illus- 
trated by a collection of ancient weapons at the Leeds Art-Treasures 
Exhibition. When our armourers applied the rifling process to our 
smooth-bore muskets and cannon, so as to overcome the divergence of 
the projectiles by giving them a rotatory motion, they were thought to have 
discovered something very ingenious; and certainly they effected a vast 
improvement in the power of our weapons. But they simply applied to 
our small arms and ordnance a principle that was thoroughly understood 
in the earliest ages of which we have material remains, and which is at 
this moment understood and practised by savage tribes in America, 
Australia, and Africa. The best-finished specimens of arrow-heads in the 
Leeds Exhibition, whether ancient or modern, are so fashioned as.to give 
the projectile a rotatory motion after leaving the bow. Take a flint arrow- 
head of ancient Britain, and we find that of its four facets the first and 
third are hollowed out, and the second and fourth rounded, so that a 
transverse section would have a certain resemblance to the screw-propeller 
of a modern steamship. This is equally seen in arrows used by the Indian 
tribes of Canada, as well as in ancient arrow-heads found in Ireland and 
Denmark. It is interesting to see how the same idea has developed itself 
in the minds of savage armourers at such distant intervals of time and 
space. 





A RACE without starters is not an amusing spectacle; yet by no 
happier simile can we describe the recent exhibition of the “ Aéronautical 
Society.” Presumably it was a show of aérial ships and engines, but 
nothing went up; nothing took the air without the aid of a suspending 
wire. The original programme was a pretentious one, and it had been 
in circulation for some nine months before the date of the exhibition ; 
ample time for the sanguine aéronauts to have produced something more 
creditable than the collection of childish toys that really came forth, and 
for satisfying themselves of the capabilities or incapabilities of their 
inventions before submitting them to the public. Some of the schemes 
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were truly absurd, as, for instance, one in which a man’s own weight was 
to be his lifting power! All, as the end has proved, were futile, for we 
saw no single machine or model lift itself a single inch. The society, we 
are privately informed, rejected many articles ; small would have been 
the loss to their science and to the world had they discarded more. The 
catalogue was a ludicrous document ; it was as much a list of what was 
not shown as what was. The Duke of Argyll, the society’s president, 
appeared in it as the exhibitor of a working model to show progressive 
motion by the flapping of wings; but the compiler blandly told the 
reader that it was “ doubtful whether this model would be completed in 
time.” A similar announcement was repeated three times on one page. 
All interest was centred on a Mr. Spencer, who had long boasted of 
having flown over a distance of 160 feet. He and his apparatus were 
named in the catalogue, with an apology for the probable absence of 
both on account of the Jossib/e unfitness of his flying appurtenances ! 
Another kite-flier, “who had raised himself to the height of several 
hundred feet,” was excused in similar fashion. There was to have been 
a captive balloon for the delectation of the public ; but the proprietor, a 
Frenchman, misled the authorities by bringing a Montgolfier that was to 
ascend by fire instead of gas. He paid the penalty by the loss of his 
machine, which was accidentally burnt to tinder ; providentially while it 
was on the ground. Altogether, the exhibition was of a character to crush 
the most sanguine hopes of aspiring aviators. 





How the world is governed by phrases! Look at that old saying that 
history never repeats itself. How it lives! The Zzmes reproduces it on 
an average at least once a month. Yet it is transparently false. History, 
like poetry, is, after all, only a reproduction, with slight variations, of a 
single set of ideas ; and those ideas are, for the most part, of Eastern 
origin. Our religion—what is that? Asiatic to the very roots. Our 
system of jurisprudence? Roman, both in form and spirit. Poetry, the 
drama, sculpture, painting? An imitation—in many parts a servile imita- 
tion—of Greek models. Our system of weights and measures is of As- 
syrian origin. Our watch-faces are a device of the priests of Baal. 
Solomon was quite right. There zs nothing new under the sun. That 
idea of self-help by co-operation, which finds expression in our trade and 
friendly societies, is generally thought to be a pure product of Anglo- 
Saxon thought. Yet even that is second-hand. It is only the reproduction 
of a Greek idea. Mr. Tomkins, the chief clerk in the office of the 
Registrar-General of Friendly Societies, has been puzzling out some 
mystical inscriptions on the ruined tablets of Greece ; and there, written 
in stone, he finds the history of scores of friendly societies, characterised 
by all the virtues, and some of the vices, of our own. The object of 
these Greek societies, like that of our own, was a mitigation of the 
miseries of life, and the decent burial of their members after death ; and 
their machinery was identical with ours. It was a system of self-help by 
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co-operation. The analogy is closer still; for most of these friendly 
societies of Greece were a species of trade unions. What the subscrip- 
tions to the Greek societies were, we cannot ascertain. But Mr. Tomkins 
has discovered the accounts of a Roman society founded at Lanuvium ; 
and, calculating from analogy, we should say they were very small, The 
entrance fee to the Lanuvium Society was an amphora or jar of wine, and 
a hundred sesterces (say 15s.). The contributions were 2s. a year, or 2d. 
a month. The return, of course, was correspondingly small. It was 
2/. 5s. for a funeral ; and out of that the friends were required to set apart 
75. 6d. for distribution at the burning of the body. Most of these societies 
appear to have led a very precarious life. They were generally on the 
verge of bankruptcy. The contributions were on too low a scale, and 
even these were not kept up by the members with anything like regu- 
larity. The Roman societies had a rule confiscating the contributions of 
members who did not pay up promptly, and striking their names out of 
the lists. Probably the Greeks had also; but they seem to have been 
particularly fortunate in the selection of their secretaries and treasurers, 
for I find that these officers frequently put their hands into their own 
pockets to eke out the funds of the societies. That, as far as I can see, 
is the only striking and suggestive point of difference between English 
and Greek friendly societies ; and that deserves a note. 





THERE are no longer alchemists who believe in the transmutation of 
metals, the base into the precious ; but those still exist who hold it pos- 
sible to make diamonds from worthless materials. One of this class has 
proposed a solution of the famous problem to the French Academy, and 
the august body has smiled ufo, not at, the project. M. Caliste Saix is 
the happy discoverer who has found the way to cheat Nature out of her 
riches, and with praiseworthy disinterestedness he has given his method 
freely to the world. The process consists in passing a stream of chlorine 
gas over fused cast-iron: a perchloride of the metal is formed and volati- 
lises, leaving the carbon present in the mineral intact. According to the 
author the carbon must, under the circumstances, crystallize and appear 
as diamonds. Sixty grammes weight of jewels are to come from one 
kilogramme of iron ; the raw material costing 20 francs, and the precious 
product realising 75,000 francs. The process is creating some stir in 
France, but we cannot hear that any diamonds have actually been made 
by it. 





WHATEVER may be the real state of the case with regard to the asserted 
decline of the British drama, it is pretty certain that the Dramatic College 
Fétes yearly held at the Crystal Palace are on the wane, and must die out 
of interest if the executive does not bestir itself. Like the national drama, 
their chief failing of late has been want of originality. Year after year the 
same fare has appeared upon the bills set before the guests, and each 
succeeding year has seen it served up in a more diluted form, The stalls 
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of the Fancy Fair have grown fewer, the displayed goods more trashy and 
less tempting, consisting for the most part of Houndsditch wares, useless 
nick-nacks, and trumpery toys. The sellers of these articles are not the 
fair and famous dames who presided over the well-stocked counters of 
the earlier bazaars, but, with few exceptions, are of second or third class 
notoriety,—representatives not of the drama, but of the drama’s parasites, 
extravaganza and burlesque. Then, as to the entertainments ;—can the 
united brain-power of authors and actors conceive no variation upon 
the monotonous “ Richardson’s Show,” “ Pauly-Tooly-Technic,” “ White 
Lilies of the Prairie,” the common-place country-fair juggling and Punch- 
and-Judying that have constituted the staple amusements for years past ? 
The comparatively scanty attendance at the late gathering, and the dis- 
pirited air of the visitors—due allowance being made for the height of 
the thermometer—ought to be a sufficient warning to the committee that 
the public has tired of the stale meats, and expects something fresh and 
new in return for its liberal patronage. Last year certain laxities of pro- 
priety made the diversions a little too fast: mild censures were admi- 
nistered, and this year the objectionable features were absent, the reac- 
tion making the “revels” somewhat slow. For the sake of the College 
and its deserts, let us hope for better things next year. - 





THE London Gazette has informed us that Sir Robert Napier is 
gazetted a peer of the United Kingdom, under “ the name, style, and title 
of Baron Napier, of Magdala, in Abyssinia, and of Caryngton, in the 
county palatine of Chester.” So that there are now two Lords Napier in 
the peerage, and, curiously enough, both of them holding public posts in 
India—the Scottish peer as Governor of Madras, and the new lord as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army of Bombay. It is very doubtful, 
however, how far the genuine Scotch feeling of loyalty to the head of 
the clan Napier, will quite acquiesce in the selection of such a title ; and 
the Scottish peer, whose title dates from 1627, ought to have been con- 
sulted on the subject as a matter of course, if not of courtesy. Nothing, 
indeed, is more certain than that a member of the Upper House resents 
any intrusion upon the domain of his title, even though it be not strictly 
territorial. We are quite aware that there is a Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
and a Lord Stanley of Bickerstaffe ; that there is a Marquis of Hastings 
and a Baron Hastings (to say nothing of a triplicate Lord Hastings in the 
person of the Earl of Huntingdon’s eldest son); that there is a Lord 
Stafford and a Marquis of Stafford ; that there is a Duke and also an 
Earl of Devon or Devonshire ; we are quite aware that there is an Earl 
Grey, and that there is a Lord Grey of Groby, and a Baroness Grey de 
Ruthyn ; that there is a Lord Monteagle and also a Lord Mounteagle. 
But then it must be remembered that most of these duplicate titles were 
issued afresh from the Patent Office, when the originals were presumed to be 
dormant, or else that one of the two duplicates was borne only as a second 
title. The former was certainly the case in the creation of the Marqui- 
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sates of Stafford and Hastings; and the latter remark applies to the 
Barony of Stanley of Bickerstaffe. But if we remember right, it has 
always been held by the owners of peerages that when they paid their 
fees on creation, they purchased for themselves a monopoly of the title by 
which they were to take their seats. And we believe we are not wrong in 
asserting that when Sir Colin Campbell wished to select the title of 
“Lord Campbell of the Clyde,” or of Clydesdale—we forget which—his 
request was so strongly opposed either by “plain John Campbell,” Lord 
Campbell, or by the late Duke of Hamilton, who wished for no poachers 
on his Marquisate, that Sir Colin was fain to be contented with the 
watery title of Clyde; for which, by the way, he had a precedent set 
him in the Duke of Wellington’s second title, that of Marquis of Douro. 
Nay, the jealousy lives on in families even after the title is extinct. Lord 
Lyndhurst’s children, we may be sure, would protest against any re-grant 
of the Barony of Lyndhurst to a successful lawyer; nor, we fancy, as 
long as there are Cowpers in existence, would a fresh grant of the titles 
of Melbourne or Palmerston be made by the Crown without a very strong 
remonstrance ; just as when Lord Talbot de Malahide was created an 
English peer he chose the title of Tyrconnell, which had been borne 200 
or 300 years ago by a collateral ancestor ; but he found himself obliged to 
waive his claim and make a fresh choice, by the remonstrances of some 
relatives of the Carpenter family, who had enjoyed the title in the last and 
present century. 





THE state of the drama in the regions of the minor London theatres is 
at present such as to claim the serious attention of society. Plays that 
have a direct tendency to encourage dishonesty—that are, in fact, thieves’ 
literature dramatised—are performed nightly in more than one theatre that 
is patronised by the class of people most likely to be influenced by them. 
At an East-end theatre, a new version of “Jack Sheppard,” with a new name, 
in which “ Nix my Dolly, Pals,” is sung to the accompaniment of the file 
cutting the hero’s prison chains, has been brought out with the licence of 
the Lord Chamberlain. The play is written in such a manner as to carry 
the sympathy of the audience throughout with the bold thief and against 
the officers of the law, and when the escaped prisoner succeeds in shoot- 
ing the head policeman dead, the delight of the unwashed auditors knows 
no bounds. The writer of this note was present at a performance of this 
play, and it struck him that no better mode could possibly be devised of 
teaching uncultured people to despise law and admire crime. We observe 
that another minor theatre advertises “ Cartouche, or the French Jack 
Sheppard,” and that a third announces a piece with the suspicious title, 
“The Knights of the Road.” What is the value of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s licence ? 








CORRESPONDENCE 
OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 








ST. NICHOLAS’ CHURCH, NEWCASTLE. 


R. URBAN,—The steeple of St. Ni- 

cholas, or as it is often called, “the 

Mother Church” of Newcastle-upon 

Tyne, has for ages been looked upon 

with pride and pleasure by the in- 

habitants of the North. Its unique 

beauty has been admired by histo- 

rians, and celebrated by poets, and 

yet of the hundreds of persons who 

pass it daily on the North-Eastern 

Railway, not one in fifty looks at it, 

or makes any remark about it what- 

" ever. The historian Brand says, “No 

idea of the elegance of the design of 

the forgotten architect, or the light- 

ness of the execution of the masonry 

of the pinnacle, or upper part of this 

steeple, can be conveyed by descrip- 

tions of the pen.” Pennant writes : “ The tower of St. Nicholas Church 

is very justly the boast of the inhabitants.” Dr. Stukeley, “It is of very 

ingenious model.” Bourne, “ This steeple is supposed, as to its model, 

to be the most curious in the whole kingdom.” In Grey’s “ Chorographia ” 
is a riddle on this steeple by Ben Jonson, which runs thus :— 


** My altitude high, my body four square, 
My foot in the grave, my head in the air, 
My eyes in my sides, five tongues in my womb, 
Thirteen heads upon my body, four images alone. 
I can direct you where the wind doth stay, 
And I tune God’s precepts twice a day ; 
I am seen where I am not, I am heard where I is not ; 
Tell me now what I am, and see that you miss not,” 


The old Norman church of St. Nicholas is said to have been founded 
as early as the year 1090, by Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury, a Norman, 
who came over with William the Conqueror, was created Earl of Dorset, 
and afterwards became Chancellor of England. 
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I may mention here, that “St. Nicholas lived about the beginning of 
the fourth century, and was Bishop of Myra, a city of Lycia, a province 
of Asia Minor. He conformed so strictly to ecclesiastical rule, that 
when an infant, his mother could only induce him to take food once on 
Wednesday and once on Friday. He restored two murdered schoolboys 
to life, and was chosen as the patron of scholars and youths, who anciently 
on this saint’s day, the 6th of December, chose a boy bishop. This saint 
was also “the patron of sailors.” Bourne says, “ At the north door of this 
(St. Nicholas’) church, it is observable, that the large flag which is the 
first step into the church, is cut all along the surface with uneven lines, in 
imitation of the waves of the sea. This is a silent remembrance of the 
saint the church is dedicated to; for St. Nicholas, the Bishop of Myra, 
who lived in the time of Constantine the Great, is so famous among some 
for his miracles and apparitions by sea, that he has merited the title of 
the patron of sailors.” The old church was destroyed by fire in the year 
1216, and the rebuilding was finished about the year 1350. 

“ During this year an indulgence of forty days was granted to all such 
(having repented and confessed their sins) as performed certain things, 
viz. : To those who came to mass at this church on the feast of its patron, 
and certain other days: who followed the body of Christ and the holy oil, 
when they were carried to the sick, or who went round the churchyard 
praying all the while for the dead: to those who gifted this church with 
lamps, books, chalices, vestments, or who gave or left to it by will, gold, 
silver, or any part of their substance: and, lastly, to those who devoutly 
prayed for the soul of Catherine de Camera, whose body was buried in the 
church, and for the healthful estate of John de Camera, Gilbert de Dukes- 
field, and Agnes, his wife, as long as they lived, and for their souls when 
they were dead.” 

The rebuilding of the church was probably commenced at the east or 
choir end, which was often finished and rendered fit for service before the 
nave was even commenced, and, lastly, the steeple was added. The choir 
end of the church has undergone so many alterations that few remains of 
its original formation are left. The large east window has certainly been 
twice rebuilt. According to Grey, the window was rebuilt by Roger 
Thornton, probably about the year 1600. And within the last few years, 
it has again been enlarged and rebuilt, and now stands as a memorial 
window to the late Dr. Ions, organist to the church. About the year 1780 
it was resolved to entirely alter the arrangements of the interior, and no 
longer to permit burials within the choir, the churchwardens selling all 
the old tombstones in that part of the church which were either not 
claimed or belonged to extinct families. 

After reading of such a barbarous and unjustifiable outrage, we are not 
astonished to read at the end of the paragraph—“ But the worst feature 
in this business is, that the churchwarden’s book does not give any 
account of the money received for the marble tombs.” 

The tower, which stands at the west end of the church, is divided from 
the base to the battlements into three separate parts or stories. The first 
forming the western entrance to the church. The third is set within the 
lower ones. At the angles of this story are flat buttresses, rising over the 
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battlements and resting against the turrets, terminating with a human 
figure on a bracket. Each side of the tower is divided into two equal 
spaces, by a buttress rising up square to the battlements, then with a 
small arch it is canted off, forming an octagonal turret. The tower ter- 
minates with perforated battlements. Eight turrets and pinnacles rise from 
the angles and sides of the tower. The angular turrets are considerably 
higher and larger than those of the sides. From their base spring four seg- 
ments of arches, at the intersection of which is supported a square lantern ; 
at the angles of the lantern are again buttresses, surmounted by pinnacles, 
the whole being surmounted by a lofty pinnacle ornamented by crockets. 

The resemblance in the general outline of the whole to an imperial crown 
has been frequently remarked ; it has also been likened to the ornamental 
cover of the box in which the consecrated host is contained. The entire 
height is one hundred and ninety-three; feet ; from the ground to the top 
of the battlement, one hundred and seventeen feet. 

Such is this very beautiful steeple, many times repaired, and now being 
again restored and strengthened under the care of Mr. Scott. 

For some time fears have been felt for its safety during every high 
wind, So far, it seems to be able to defy every blast. Bourne has a very 
amusing tradition of its having been made use of as a means of defying 
the enemies of the town. “ In the time of the civil wars, when the Scots 
had besieged the town for several weeks, and were still as far as at first 
from taking ‘it, the general sent a messenger to the mayor of the town, 
and demanded the keys, and delivering up of the town, or he would imme- 
diately demolish the steeple of St. Nicholas, The mayor and aldermen, 
upon hearing this, at once ordered a certain number of the chiefest of the 
Scottish prisoners to be carried up to the top of the old tower, the place 
below the lanthorn, and there confined. After this they returned the general 
for answer,—that they would upon no terms deliver up the town, but would 
to the last moment defend it ; that the steeple of St. Nicholas was indeed 
a beautiful piece of architecture, and one of the great ornaments of their 
town ; but yet if it fell or be blown into atoms, it should not fall alone ; 
that at the same time that he destroyed the beautiful structure, he would 
bathe his hands in the blood of his own countrymen, who were placed 
there either to preserve it from ruin or fall along with it. This message 
had the desired effect. The men were kept there during the whole time 
of the siege, and not so much as one gun was fired against it.” 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. M. A, ARMSTRONG. 





HERALDIC ANOMALIES. 


MR. URBAN,—I think your correspondent A. P. S. (page 114), is mis- 
taken in saying that the signatures of the Irish prelates are incorrectly 
printed in Zhe Times of April 10, 1867. The ancient mode of episcopal 
signature was the Christian name, followed by the rank, with the name of 
the see added to it, in the form of an adjective, as Gulielmus, Archie- 
piscopus Eboracensis, Carolus, Episcopus Dunelmensis, &c. This form 
(the Latin adjective) is still retained in the signatures of several of our 
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English bishops, and in cases where the signature is Anglicised, the words 
“bishop of” are understood between the Christian name and the name 
of the see ; the insertion of a comma is surely therefore correct. It seems 
a pity that our colonial bishops do not conform more closely to the 
ancient mode of signature, as the possibility of their being addressed as 
“Mr. G. A., New Zealand,” or “J. G. Victoria, Esq.,” of which I have 


heard instances, would be avoided. 
F. D. H. 





THE Rev. John Popham, Rector of St. Andrew and St. Mary, Witton, 
Droitwich, has kindly forwarded us a photograph of three remarkably 
good examples of sepulchral slabs, with foliated crosses, of the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century, which are represented in the subjoined engraving. 
Mr. Popham writes :—“ Having been present at the time when the largest 
of the slabs herewith represented was found, by workmen making a road 
to a new burial ground, which adjoins the ancient churchyard of St. Mary, 





Witton, I at once had it removed to a place of security from harm, and 
afterwards photographed with the two lesser ones, that were exhumed 
on the following day ; and thinking that such specimens of medizeval art 
would be interesting, I beg your acceptance of the carte produced. 
Witton is a hamlet situated about half a mile from Droitwich, and its 
church having been destroyed at the time of the dissolution of monas- 
teries, and thus left useless to the inhabitants, was, on the petition of the 
parishioners of St. Mary and St. Andrew, united to the latter church by 
an Act of Parliament in the reign of Charles II., and it was on the site of 
the former building that these interesting remains were discovered.” 
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SAMUEL LOVER. 


On Monday, the 6th of July, there died, at Jersey, where he had lived 
for the last three or four years of his life, the veteran novelist, ballad 
writer, artist, and musician of Ireland, Samuel Lover, at the age of three- 
score years and ten. Whatever estimate may be formed of his abilities, 
there can be little doubt that the name of the author of “ Handy Andy,” 
and of “ Rory O’More,” will live for many a long year, as the man who 
has given to the world the most graphic and truthful sketches of the 
habits and ways of his lively fellow-countrymen. 

His name first became known to the world in 1818, when he sang at a 
dinner given to Tom Moore an Irish song which elicited rounds of 
applause, and created such an enthusiasm that the latter spoke of it in 
terms of gratitude in a speech acknowledging the compliment. This was 
a fair début for the young poet-painter, and it helped to give him an 
entrée into the best circles of society in the Irish metropolis. Invitations 
flowed upon him ; and he was often called upon to sing, like the Homeric 
bards of old, at the tables of the great. 

Resolved, however, in fighting the battle of life to have two strings at 
least, if not three, to his bow, he commenced a series of “ Legends and 
Tales Illustrative of Irish Character,” which appeared in a serial publica- 
tion of the time, and which he often recited at private r¢éunions in the 
evening, after having been busy all day with his professional work—that 
of a miniature painter. In this latter capacity he was fortunate enough to 
secure the patronage and the friendship, too, of the then Lord Lieutenant, 
the late Marquis Wellesley, the Duke of Leinster, Lord Cloncurry, and 
Colonel (afterwards Lord) Talbot of Malahide, who sat to him for their 
portraits, and encouraged their friends to do the same. He now was be- 
ginning to enjoy almost unbounded popularity, and rapidly attaining the 
zenith of his reputation. In 1836 he was elected, without any solicitation 
on his own part, a Member of the Royal Hibernian Society of Painters, 
a body to which he afterwards became secretary. But Dublin, as he 
doubtless felt, was a somewhat narrow theatre fora man conscious of 
superior talents ; and accordingly he resolved to do a bold thing—to quit 
his provincial capital, and to come up to London to try his fortunes on a 
grander and more extended scale. For him to resolve was to act. He 
was soon “up and doing ;” and, before many months were over, he had 
established himself, with a most respectable brass plate upon the door, 
as an artist, in one of the West-End thoroughfares. He soon found 
profitable employment for his pencil and pen. His engagements as 
an artist, however, did not prevent him from completing his Irish 
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Sketches by a second volume. He now became an extensive contributor 
to magazine literature, and produced a series of very charming songs illus- 
trative of the popular superstitions of his native country: “ Angels’ 
Whispers,” “ True Love Can Ne’er Forget,” “ Molly Bawn,” “The May 
Dew,” “ The Four-leaved Shamrock,” “ Molly Carew,” “ Rory O’More,” 
&c. ; and soon afterwards he published the words of his songs in a col- 
lected form, as well as the novels of “ Rory O’More,” “ Handy Andy,” 
and the “ Treasure Trove.” He was also the author of several operas 
founded upon his own works, among which are “ Rory O’More,” “ The 
White Horse of the Peppers,” “The Happy Man,” &c. In his more 
elaborate fictions, Mr. Lover was less happy than in those brief sketches 
of Irish life which obtained for him his first celebrity as a raconteur, and 
which, as recited by himself, were, of their kind, quite inimitable. Find- 
ing that his sight was becoming impaired by his unremitting devotion to 
pencil and pen, Mr. Lover decided on making his public appearance in 
London in a monologue interspersed with his own songs and recitations. 
This experiment he commenced in 1844, with perfect success. The 
curiosity of the public to hear authors enunciate their own works has at- 
tracted audiences to entertainments of far less merit than that of Mr. 
Lover; and he accordingly became, for a time, one of the most popular 
exhibitors of his order ; so much so, indeed, that he was induced to repeat 
his entertainment in most of the chief towns of the United Kingdom, with 
far greater success, so far as profit was concerned, than had attended any 
of his previous efforts. In 1846 he set out for America, where he was re- 
ceived with marked favour, and was féted and complimented by all classes 
of the people, from Mr. Clay downwards, “to the top of his bent.” In 1848 
he returned to England, where he once more appeared in an original 
entertainment, composed of Irish and English songs and stories, and an 
epitome of his American experiences. 

Besides being the author of the works above mentioned, we may add 
that he worked hard and constantly as a comic illustrator of the almanacs 
in the days of their celebrity. A research in the catalogue of the British 
Museum has enabled us to add the following to the list of his published 
works :—“ Paddywhack in Italy,” an operetta (1825) ; “ He Would be a 
Gentleman,” a novel (1847) ; “ McCarthy More,” a comic drama ; “ The 
Happy Man,” an extravaganza; “The Greek Boy,” a musical drama ; 
“ Songs for the Rifle Volunteers” (jointly with Dr. Charles Mackay and 
another friend) ; and “ Musical Tales and other Poems.” He also edited 
and largely annotated a very excellent collection of the “ Lyrics of Ire- 
land,” which he gave to the world in 1858. Many of these works are now 
scarce and rare ; but few of them have lost the savour of their original 
popularity. 





STIRLING COYNE. 


ANOTHER of our successful and once well-known dramatic writers has 
passed away, at the age of sixty-five, we mean Mr. Joseph Stirling Coyne. 
Like Samuel Lover, he was an Irishman, had commenced his career in 
Dublin, and had exchanged the narrow circle of Irish society for the broader 
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sphere of London. As one of the projectors and first proprietors of 
Punch, he deserves a longer obituary notice from our hands than another 
man equally gifted and popular. The son of an officer in the Irish com- 
missariat, he first saw the light of day at Birr, a small town in the King’s 
County. He received his early education at the celebrated school at 
Dungannon, which had moulded so many of the best of his Irish contem- 
poraries, Like Samuel Lover, he was intended for a profession which 
he abhorred. Intended by his parents for the law, he felt that he 
had a soul above quill-driving, and he resolved to try his luck in the more 
tempting paths of literature. His first attempts were farces, which were 
brought out in 1835 and 1836 at the Theatre Royal, Dublin. In the 
following year we find him introduced to a London audience as the author 
of “ The Queer Subject,” played at the Adelphi. He was so far successful 
with this slight but clever piece that his pen soon came into request 
among managers, and during the next ten years there were few London 
theatres which did not put one at least of his farces on their boards. 
Among the best known and most popular of these were—“ The Merchant 
and his Clerks,” “ Presented at Court,” “ Helen Oakleigh,” “The Queen 
of the Abruzzi,” “ Valsha,” “The Signal,” “The Man of Many Friends,” 
“ The Old Chateau,” “The Hope of the Family,” “The Secret Agent,” 
“The Lost Pleiad,” “Everybody’s Friend.” “My Wife’s Daughter,” 
“Nothing Venture Nothing Win,” “ Black Sheep,” “The Love-Knot,” 
“ Pets of the Parterre,” “ Fraud and its Victims,” “ Angel or Devil,’ “The 
Woman in Red,” “The World of Dreams,” &c., &c. Most of these were 
originally performed at the Adelphi and Haymarket theatres. His “ How 
to Settle Accounts with your Laundress,” was translated into French, and 
acted at one of the Parisian theatres under the title of “ Une Femme dans 
ma Fontaine.” Mr. Stirling Coyne was for many years a constant con- 
tributor to the press on subjects connected with the drama, and more 
especially his long connection with the Suaday Times as dramatic critic 
is a fact which it may be well to record here. 

About ten or twelve years ago, Mr. Coyne became Secretary to the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society, the duties of which he faithfully and indus- 
triously discharged to the last. He was the author also of some minor 
works of fiction, published anonymously, and of a larger and more 
laborious work on “ The Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland.” It is, how- 
ever, on his lighter writings, and especially on his mirth-moving farces, 
that his posthumous fame and reputation will rest. He was buried at 
Highgate Cemetery on the 2!st ult. 





SIR B. GUINNESS, BART., M.P. 


In Sir Benjamin Lee Guinness, Bart., the citizens of Dublin have lost 
a fellow citizen of whom they may well feel proud. We will not go into 
the question as to how far the Guinnesses of our day are identical in 
blood with the Magenises of other days; enough to say that the late 
Baronet was one of nature’s truest gentlemen. His grandfather, however, 
we may add, was a cousin of the illustrious Grattan, and he was in other 
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ways highly connected. He had just entered on his 7oth year, and had 
but lately received from Lord Derby the honour of a baronetcy, in recog- 
nition of—we will not say in reward for—the princely liberality with which 
he restored St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in Dublin, at a cost out of his own 
pocket of 150,000/., fitting it for the splendid ceremonial which it has 
recently witnessed in the inauguration as a Knight of St. Patrick of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. This good work was commenced in 1860, 
and was spread over a period of no less than five years. Nor was this 
the whole extent of his munificence, for we have heard of another religious 
institution which he resuscitated at his own cost. 

The great wealth which he had inherited he increased by his own 
industry and energy as a merchant, and he dispensed it with no lavish or 
sparing hand. Every really useful work, from whatever party it pro- 
ceeded, always found in him a wise and generous supporter; and the 
value of his liberality was enhanced by the prudence and discrimination 
with which he bestowed it. His workmen were much attached to him ; 
and the influence of his name was so great that the city of Dublin has re- 
turned his son, though an untried man, to take his father’s seat in Parlia- 
ment. The remains of Sir Benjamin Guinness, though he died in London, 
were taken to Dublin, and buried in the Mont Jerome Cemetery, in the 
presence of a crowd so great that it might almost be said that he was 
honoured with a public funeral. 





REV. A. FIELDING. 


To the rest of our obituary notices we must add a word about the 
Rev. Allen Fielding, late Chaplain of the Dockyard at Chatham, who 
died last month at the age of about sixty-six. He was one of the col- 
lateral branches of the noble family of Fielding, or (as it is now spelt 
Feilding), Earls of Denbigh, and Counts of the Holy Roman Empire, 
with a pedigree which, according to Sir Bernard Burke and the Heralds’ 
College, reaches up to the ancient Counts of Hapsburgh, in Germany ; 
but in our eyes he has a much more valuable descent as being the grand- 
son of the author of “ Tom Jones.” 





HEBER KIMBALL. 


From the far-west of America we learn of the death of a strange and 
eccentric character, with whose name all readers of Mormon literature 
are familiar, Heber C. Kimball, one of the leading prophets of that faith. 
Next to Brigham Young (who succeeded Joseph Smith as the Mormon 
arch-priest), he was certainly the most important personage among the 
inhabitants of the valley of the Salt Lake, over whom he exercised a 
somewhat despotic sway. The American papers attribute to him a per- 
sonal character marked by great energy and ability, coupled with a large 
amount, as may easily be imagined, of shrewdness, tact, subtlety, and 
self-assertion. The Mew York Times says that the deceased illustrated 
the more striking peculiarities of the Mormon leaders, “their energy and 
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astuteness, their self-sacrifice and selfishness, their devotion to the 
Church, and their power over its devotees.” It is said by the American 
papers that he was a native of the State of Vermont, and was born in 1801. 
At the age of thirty-one he became a convert to Joseph Smith, the “ pro- 
phet,” who sent him to England on the first mission. It is stated that his 
wives and children amount in all to sixty souls. 





CARLO MATTEUCCI. 


On the 24th of June there died at Leghorn, whither he had gone for 
change of air and scene, an amiable, excellent, and learned man, Carlo 
Matteucci, professor and senator, at the age of fifty-seven. Born at 
Forli, in Romagna, he studied at Bologna, where he gained high honours 
in mathematical science before he was twenty years of age. Having next 
passed two years of study at Paris, where he made the acquaintance of 
the most noted savans of the age, he returned as a professor to Bologna, 
and afterwards went to-Pisa in the same capacity. The subject to which 
he more especially devoted himself was that of electricity, and the great 
discovery connected with his name was that of electricity in the muscles 
of the human body. Electro-telegraphic science has also benefited by 
his zeal for its application. He was for many years a contributor of able 
and learned articles to the Revue des Deux Mondes, mostly on subjects 
connected with his favourite branch of science ; and he also was one of 
the foreign correspondents of the French Institute. His easy and familiar 
style made him very popular as a lecturer. As a Member of the Senate 
he devoted himself heartily to the cause of education in Italy, in spite of 
failing health and strength. He was intimate with Victor-Emmanuel, who 
regarded him as a special favourite, and often invited him to dine with 
him /4fe-a-téte. His political life dates from the eventful year 1848, and 
he kept up a correspondence with the learned of nearly every country to 
the time of his death ; and probably no Italian of our time has died who 
has been better known, or more widely esteemed, both at home and 
abroad than Carlo Matteucci. 

The name of Matteucci was well known in England, as in 1844 he 
obtained the Copley Medal of the Royal Society (as well as the prize of 
the French Academy of Science) for his investigations in electro-physio- 
logy. His “ Lectures on Physics” have passed through several editions ; 
and he was also the author of a “ Manual of Telegraphy,” “ A Treatise 
on Electro-physiological Phenomena,” “Elements of Electricity as 
applied to the Arts,” and “ Lectures on the Physico-Chemical Phenomena 
of Living Bodies,” which latter work has been translated into French and 
English. It was Matteucci, too, who had charge of the bill which con- 
ferred. the title of King of Italy on Victor-Emmanuel, and also of that 
which declared the annexation of the Two Sicilies to the Italian King- 
dom. He succeeded Mamiani as Minister of Public Instruction in 1862. 

He has left no children, but a widow, an English lady, who was for 
many years the sharer of his literary and scientific pursuits, and who 
nursed him carefully through his long illness. He was buried in the 
Campo Santo at Pisa. 





